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How Are We Doing? 


A TRIAL BALANCE ON FOREIGN POLICY 
By DEAN ACHESON, Secretary of State, United States 
Delivered at the Jewish War Veterans’ Medal of Merit Dinner, New York, N. Y., December 20, 1951 


OR this honor I am deeply grateful. And I accept 
it not for myself alone but for all those who serve 
faithfully in the line of foreign policy. They and I 

will be encouraged and strengthened by it. 

This occasion comes as an old year passes and a new one 
approaches. The junction of years is by tradition a time 
for taking stock of the past and resolving about the future. 

As a public servant in an accountable Government, I 
would like to respond to this honor you have bestowed upon 
me by giving an account of what has been done and what 
remains to be done in the field of our foreign policy. 

One of my predecessors, John Hay, was able to sum up the 
foreign policy of his day in the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine and the Golden Rule. 

We find ourselves in a more difficult situation. Without 
departing, we hope, from either doctrine or rule, we have 
moved into a world grown vastly more complex. 

Our country now must bear responsibilities that were un- 
dreamed of when most of us were growing up. Our national 
decisions in these post-war years may be judged by history 
to be as fateful as any of the great decisions of our national 
life. They influence the course of events not only for us 
but throughout the world. 


Foreicn Poticy Concerns Us ALL 


At the same time, foreign policy, instead of remaining 
the province of a few professionals, has become a part of the 
everyday life of our people. The state of the world has 
become a personal question for each one of us. No one 
knows this better than you who have served your country 
with honor and gallantry. Many of our countrymen are 
discovering it once again in Korea, as you discovered it in 
Europe and the Pacific only a few years ago. 

It is not only your right but your duty to ask those who 
are acting for you in the field of foreign affairs: How are 
we doing? Are we making some headway toward peace 
in the world? Are we any better off than we were a year 


ago? How much longer must we live in the shadow of the 
danger of war? 

These are hard questions. No one can answer them with 
absolute certainty. But we must try to answer them as well 
as we can, and that is what I would like to do this evening. 

So before we turn the page of the calendar, I would like 
to look back with you over the ground we have been covering 
in our foreign policy, so that we can see where we stand 
now, and what things look like for 1952. 

Let us take a trial balance on the year’s developments in 
foreign policy in three important areas of the world—the 
North Atlantic area, the Near and Middle East, and the 
Far East. These areas do not cover the whole range of our 
policy or interests. 

When we look at Europe and Asia, we look at them from 
the vantage point of the Western Hemisphere, which is 
the foundation of our position in the world. One of our 
main assets is the circumstance that in this hemisphere we 
are among friends with common purposes and common in- 
terests. And here cooperation among nations is an established 
habit. 

That circumstance was never more strikingly demon- 
strated than in the special session of the Organization of 
American States held last spring. The trust, confidence and 
cooperation existing in this hemisphere is the product of 
sixty years of organized work together. It is a possession of 
all our republics beyond price. 


NortH ATLANTIC AREA 


To begin our survey, we see that in the North Atlantic 
area the year 1951 has been a period of progress and growth, 
much of it beneath the surface. In the weeks before spring 
comes there is intense activity in the earth. Life in every 
form has cracked the shell that holds it, and is pushing up 
through the half-frozen earth. Some hardy forms are 
already through. Over all hangs the threat of a late frost. 
So, I believe, it is here. 
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A year ago, the defense of Europe was only a hope. While 
it is by no means finished, we know now that in the short 
span of a year, the nations of the North Atlantic area have 
been able to create both an organization and a spirit which 
will be capable of defending that area. We know—and our 
friends in Europe know —that we can build sufficient 
strength both military and economic—to deter aggression 
or check it. 

In the closing days of last year the Supreme Allied Com- 
mand was created by Nato. President Truman was asked 
to permit General Eisenhower to serve as Supreme Com- 
mander. The engagements were made to create a unified 
force under his command. 

At the beginning of this year, General Eisenhower assumed 
his command. With great vigor and leadership, and the 
devoted help of his international staff, he has made Shape— 
the Supreme Headquarters—a dynamic reality. But the 
defensive force still had to be made adequate. This has 
meant tackling the toughest of all questions—men, money, 
equipment and organization. 

This is the work which has gone forward, largely unseen, 
and gone far. It has brought us to the point where we 
can see the job is do-able, and that by the end of 1952 
we can be well along toward our goal. But if we are to 
achieve that position by the end of 1952 there are three 
important decisions we shall have to make in the early 
months of 1952. 

The first of these decisions has to do with the quantity 
and quality of the forces the European nations will furnish. 

As you know, the committee of the twelve Nato nations, 
of which Mr. Harriman is chairman, and which General 
McNarney so ably served, had had the tasks of reviewing 
the military needs for Europe against the economic capabili- 
ties of the Nato members. They have tried to reduce to con- 
crete terms how large a military is needed, and how soon 
we can have it. 


Europr’s GRAVE PROBLEMS 


In the background of these questions is the dark shadow 
of Europe’s grave economic and financial problems. They 
represent a difficulty and a danger for our European friends 
and for us. But the Atlantic community has the resources 
and the skill to surmount them. 

Mr. Harriman and the other members of the Nato com- 
mittee have dug out the facts and drawn up a plan of 
action. The decision on the forces Europe will create is 
ready to be acted upon by the Governments of the Nato 
countries. 

A second decision that lies ahead in 1952 has to do with 
Germany. During the past year we have made great strides 
in working out an agreement which will restore Western 
Germany to a place of equality in the world community. 
It is our hope and belief that this issue will be brought to 
a successful conclusion early in 1952. As you will see, this 
decision and the next one go hand-in-hand, for together 
they provide for German participation in the defense of 
Europe without reviving the menace of German militarism. 

The third decision will have to do with the creation of a 
European defense community and a European army. Within 
the past few days the Foreign Ministers of a number of 
European countries have been meeting again on this com- 
plex problem. Many of the difficulties have been worked 
out, by patient negotiation, and if we can move forward 
toward a favorable decision on this issue it will create a 
framework in which Western Europe can realize its whole, 
rich potential for defense and for peaceful progress. 

The Schuman plan for the European management of coal 
and steel, and the European army and defense community 


—taken together with the decisions on Germany and the 
Harriman Committee recommendations—all these we and 
our European friends are making every effort to bring into 
being in the year before us. 

We have come to the threshold of these decisions only 
with tremendous effort on all sides. But this effort to move 
toward unity in Western Europe may prove to be the most 
important step forward taken in the passing year. And 1952 
can be a year of historic decision for Europe—the year in 
which Europe can enter into a new era. 


THE NEAR AND Mipp_e East 


In the Near and Middle East, however, the picture has 
been quite different. Here, I think we have lost some ground 
in 1951. This is a region of great importance to us, because 
of its people, its resources, strategic position and vital com- 
munications arteries. 

Danger spots in this area are the crisis over the defense 
of the Suez waterway and the impasse over the development 
of Iran’s petroleum resources. Both offer dangerous oppor- 
tunities for exploitation by the Kremlin. 

Bright spots in the area are Greece and Turkey. These 
two countries, with United States assistance, have made 
great progress in building up their economic and military 
defenses. Both have steadfastly withstood continued pressure 
from the Soviet Union and are to become a part of the 
Nato defense system. 

As a part of the effort to deal with the underlying condi- 
tions of life in the Near East, the United States has formu- 
lated for 1952 a substantial program of financial and tech- 
nical assistance. American experts are already at work on 
agricultural and industrial development, on social services 
and public health. 

One week ago, on a mission of this kind, a number of 
Americans lost their lives in a plane crash near Teheran. One 
of them was Dr. Henry G. Bennett, chief of the Point Four 
program of Technical Cooperation. 

If peace can have its heroes, then these men deserve the 
name of hero. They have given their lives, as before they 
gave unsparingly of their energies, in what President Tru- 
man has described as the only kind of a war we seek” —the 
war against want. 

It was a tragic loss to our country, and to the world whom 
they served. We shall miss their help, but we are resolved 
to carry forward with their program of aid and cooperation, 
not only in the Near East, but wherever in the world there 
is need and a desire for our help. 

In addition, some military assistance will be made avail- 
able to this area under the Mutual Security Program. But 
the best means for insuring the defense of this region, we 
believe, is by cooperative effort. The proposed Middle East 
Command can provide for an association of full and equal 
partners and could be a strong bulwark in defense of the 
the freedom of this important part of the world. 

Meanwhile, the United States continues its efforts through 
the United Nations to promote peace between Israel and its 
Arab neighbors. The new state of Israel has made remark- 
able progress. But if the large expenditures of capital for 
border defenses could be allocated to economic development 
and the natural trade routes could be opened once more, 
the whole area could prosper. To reach a condition of mutual 
trust and friendliness will require the continued efforts of 
men of goodwill. 

For 1952, it is clear that developments in the Near and 
Middle East will call upon us with a critical urgency for still 
further resources of leadership, and for a willingness to as- 
sume increasing responsibilities in this area. 
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The third area we want to look at is the Far East. The 
year’s transformation in Korea has been great. At this time 
in 1950 the Chinese Communists were mounting their mas- 
sive drive to push the United Nations forces into the sea, 
and the outlook was far from encouraging. Now the ag- 
gressor has been driven back and denied the prize of con- 
quest, with terrible losses to his troops. The brave men who 
did this thing with their nerve and their blood will deserve 
forever the gratitude of all people who love freedom. 

They have done more than repel a specific aggression ; they 
have helped arrest the general forces of aggression. They 
have proved that collective security can work. They have 
enabled the United Nations to cope successfully with the 
same sort of attack which destroyed the League of Nations 
and brought on World War II. But how much this prin- 
ciple of collective security means in the future will depend 
upon us—upon the will and resources with which we and 
our allies support it. 

In 1951 a very great deal was accomplished in Korea. 
Military success against the aggressors drove them out of 
South Korea. This was done without spreading the war to 
other areas in the Far East and without increasing the dan- 
ger of general war in the world. 

We contend against aggression with firm resolution and 
sensible restraint, the two qualities most needed for the long 
pull ahead. And we maintained unity with our allies in the 
face of great danger to that unity. The forces of sixteen na- 
tions fought side-by-side under a United Nations command, 
backed by a united policy toward the struggle. It was an 
unprecedented and promising example of international co- 
operation to support law and order in the world. 

The job in Korea is far from done. Negotiations for an 
armistice are still going on. Our represenatives have been 
doing a superb job, they have been patient and firm in sup- 
port of our objectives in Korea. 

We do not yet know whether or when we shall have an 
end to the fighting in Korea, but this much is certain: We 
shall not rest until our men who are being held prisoners are 
released. And we shall stand firm against any settlement 
that rewards aggression or compromises the security of the 
Republic of Korea. 

But even if an armistice is signed, the need for vigilance 
and effort will not be over. We shall have to remain on 
guard against a renewal of Communist treachery. There 
will remain the task of rehabilitating that suffering land. 
And there will remain the task of realizing the United Na- 
tions political objective of unifying Korea on a basis that 
provides a decent chance for the Koreans to live as free men. 


OTHER Far East AREAS 


Half a continent away from Korea lies Southeast Asia. 
A year ago, the chance of holding off Communist penetration 
in Indo-China looked doubtful in even the most optimistic 
estimate, though the defenders had shown signs of taking the 
initiative. 

During the year, the Communist threat in Indo-China 
has been contained—a development attributable to French 
courage, to an increasing determination on the part of the 
Indo-Chinese people to preserve their freedom against Com- 
munist encroachment, and to American aid. The good fight 
has not been lost, but it remains far, far from won. There 
are dangerous signs of further trouble from Communist ag- 
gression in Indo-China, and also in Burma, which will re- 
quire continued vigilance in 1952. 

The course of events in the Philippines over the past year 
is also one to hearten free men. A year ago the young re- 


public was in trouble. It was under rising pressure from an 
extensive Communist-inspired-rebellion. 

In the interval the Filipinos have found new resources 
of internal strength. The armed threat has been gradually 
reduced. The foundations of the future now look strong, 
Aid from the United States helped in producing these 
changes, but the finest ingredient was Philippine courage. 

Nineteen hundred fifty-one was also a year in which im- 
portant progress was made toward building a structure of 
peace in the Pacific. By a series of security treaties the 
United States has established firm defense ties with Australia, 
New Zealand, the Philippines and Japan. 

Another element in this structure of peace was the treaty 
of peace with Japan. Under United States leadership the 
Japanese peace treaty developed from its first stages through 
the stage of ratification by Japan during the year. The 
process brought a threatening demonstration of unity by the 
free nations in the face of threatening efforts by the adver- 
saries of peace at the San Francisco Conference. The treaty 
brings Japan back into full status in the society of nations. 

The unfinished business for the year ahead includes: The 
ratification of the Japanese peace treaty and the Pacific mu- 
tual defense treaties; the completion of specific joint defense 
arrangements with Japan; the regeneration of Japanese 
strength in a collective pattern that will bar the possibility 
of aggression, and the translation into action of the terms 
of the peace and defense treaties. 

The Far East as a whole provides much that is hopeful 
on the balance sheet for 1951. Yet, the significance of what 
has been done will be lasting only if further action in 1952 
makes it so. Nothing has yet been done that we can turn 
away from as a task completed. 

This summary gives us not a total picture but only a sam- 
pling of developments within the free world. It has to omit 
much that counts heavily in the balances and trends. It does 
not take account of developments behind the Iron Curtain. 
It does not deal with the total effect of the tremendous in- 
crease in our productive power here at home. Nor does it 
deal with a host of serious problems in almost every part of 
the world. 

But it gives us enough, I think, to draw some conclusions. 
What it adds up to, it seems to me, is that we have had both 
gains and losses in 1951, but that we are better off than 
we were a year ago. 

During the past year the free world has gained in strength 
and moved appreciably toward greater unity. There are 
grounds for confidence, but there are no grounds for com- 
placency. We cannot afford to let down at all in vigilance, 
purpose and effort. We are not yet “over the hump.” The 
outcome in the contest between a better future and a return 
to the Dark Ages is still undetermined. 

It is hard to say that any one year is more critical than 
another, but it seems to me certain that we will have it in our 
power in 1952 to take action, or to withhold action, which 
will have a decisive effect upon the cause of peace. 

The central responsibility in this cause will remain with 
the United States. Our nation provides the one great re- 
pository of strength for those who value freedom. It is the 
one nation having margins to share with others. 

Our position—lying in both the Western and the North- 
ern Hemispheres, stretching from the tropics to the Arctic, 
and facing on both the Atlantic and the Pacific—imposes 
upon us heavy responsibilities and great opportunities. 

For a century and a half, the American people have been 
the leaders in the revolution of the common people. The 
greatest asset we have in all the world—even greater than 
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our material power—is the American idea. No one needs 
to tell an American audience all the things that this holds for 
us. It is so much a part of our everyday lives that we do 
not stop to define it, or to put it into packages for export. 
But throughout the world, wherever people are oppressed, 
wherever people dream of freedom and opportunity, they 
feel the inspiration of the American idea. 


ForEIGN Po.ticy Aims 


What we are trying to do, in our foreign policy, is to make 
possible a world in which our own people, and all people 
who have the same determination, can work in their own 
way toward a better life, without having to bear the yoke of 
tyranny. 

Our belief in freedom is a burning and fighting faith. 
Freedom is essential to our individual life and our national 
life. We would suffocate and perish in any other atmos- 
phere. 

What we are up against, in our present defense of free- 
dom, is perhaps the hardest test our nation has ever faced 
since the days of its founding. It is hardest because it calls 
upon us, not for a sudden burst of patriotic effort, but for 
steadiness, perseverance, maturity and understanding. 

All that we do here in this country, all that we say and 


Organization 


do to each other, whether it is worthy of us or not, echoes 
abroad among the people who look to us for leadership and 
a sense of responsibility. 

In addition to being a critical year in world affairs, 1952 
will also be an election year here at home. If we are to con- 
tinue to bear our responsibilities in the world—on which the 
issue of peace or war hangs in the balance—we cannot afford 
to let excesses of partisan zeal blind us to the sober require- 
ments of our national interest. 

And we must always remember that we cannot find se- 
curity for ourselves, nor inspiration to those who are on our 
side, if we here in America trample our own best traditions 
by prejudice or by a hysterical distortion of the fight against 
tyranny. 

This is a time when resolutions for the new year are made. 
If we are to make a resolution for 1952, let it be that we 
shall strive to be true to ourselves, true to our own best tra- 
ditions of justice and freedom. 

The task ahead will be long, for history, unlike the ac- 
counts we keep, is measured not year by year, but in life- 
times. But if we are true to ourselves and to our hope of 
the future, we must persevere in the course we are on. 

You will remember the words of Abraham Lincoln: “With 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in.” 


of European 


Defense Community 


PRINCIPAL AUTHORITY CAN ONLY BE A COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
By ROBERT SCHUMAN, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, Paris, France 
Delivered before the Council of Europe Assembly, Strasbourg, France, December 10, 1951 


HE many tasks that beset a Minister of Foreign 

Affairs prevented me from being present this morning 

to hear the speeches that you have already applauded. 
In Paris, the United Nations are now meeting, and we 
are engaged in parliamentary debates, which, now and then, 
are complicated by artifices of procedure. 

Your invitation answers the need that I, myself, have 
felt to participate, even to a small extent, in your work. 

My two aims in coming to Strasbourg were, first of all, 
to give this assembly a token of the French Government’s 
solidarity with it in the search for the immediate objectives 
of a European political organization, logically following in 
the path of initiatives already taken; and secondly, to find 
in your midst the moral support and technical assistance 
that the Council of Europe can give us. 

For the Council of Europe is the laboratory in which 
European cooperation is being prepared and tested, pending 
the time when it will transform itself into an organic in- 
stitution of European unity. We are still at the stage of 
initial disappointments and apparent failures, which never 
justify discouragement but sometimes warrant a wholesome 
impatience. Like the laws of nature, true ideas are even- 
tually recognized and utilized. Our inadequacies, our lack of 
courage, and our passions are responsible for the delay in 
the discovery and application of these ideas. 


Our Fina AIM Is THE PoLiticaAL INTEGRATION 
OF EUROPE 


It would be unfair as well as dangerous to ignore the 


difficulties involved in the integration of Europe. We must 
make these clear, and you have done so, to our American 
friends. It is easier to emancipate territories that are fully 
developed, and establish them as independent States—either 
by a legal recognition of their evolution, or even by a revolu- 
tionary act—than to bring sovereign States that have en- 
joyed complete independence for centuries willingly to 
abandon a fraction of this independence in the interest of a 
supranational authority, federal or otherwise. When habit 
and liberty conspire, the resistance they are capable of offer- 
ing to innovators is formidable. In the past, they have 
yielded only under the pressure of ethnical affinities, or of 
the aspirations of a nation in the process of formation or 
establishment. We are faced, therefore, with an entirely 
new problem of an extraordinary scope. 

I need not tell you how necessary or how urgent it is to 
unite the European peoples. You would not be here if you 
were not already convinced of that. Only the immediate 
goals of this unification, the methods to be used, and perhaps 
the rate at which reforms should be introduced are giving 
rise to differences between you. As for me, I have not come 
today to submit to you either a governmental or a personal 
plan. 

During the last eighteen months, France has made two 
concrete suggestions, which she is striving to bring to a suc- 
cesssful outcome as fast as possible and under the best pos- 
sible conditions. To propose a plan is to take a risk greater 
than that involved in simply launching an idea. The author 
of a plan commits himself and others. It is essential, there- 
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fore, that, for the moment, France focus her efforts on 
carrying out the projects under discussion, one before the 
various national parliaments, and the other before a six- 
nation conference, These are, as you know, the plans for 
the coal-steel pool and for the defense community. 

Besides these two projects which have already taken shape, 
the plans for the pooling of the means of transportation 
and for the organization of a common market in certain 
agricultural products also originated in France; and we are 
relying upon your assistance to bring them to a successful 
issue. 

It must not be forgotten, Ladies and Gentlemen, that 
the situation which we must remedy—although it strength- 
ens both our conviction of the urgency of this enterprise, 
and our determination to succeed—at the same time com- 
plicates our task. General economic and financial difficulties ; 
the political confusion, which, in our countries, is revealed 
in governmental instability; the precarious position of ma- 
jorities everywhere; survivals of nationalism and tradition- 
alism; and, finally, international insecurity fostered by 
propaganda and by intentionally provoked incidents—all 
these factors create a climate that is not very favorable to 
constructive and arduous reforms. 

It is not that we lack opportunities, but these do not 
relieve us of the obligation to succeed. To succeed in what? 
—in giving Europe common political institutions that will 
promote the unity of action and the cohesion which Europe 
needs in order to live and to defend itself. 

We have never doubted the necessity of such a political 
integration. Our statement of May 9, 1950, proposing the 
creation of a European coal and steel community, had as 
its ultimate goal the constitution of a European federation— 
without it being necessary to interpret the word “federation” 
according to its strictly defined meaning in juridical ter- 
minology. 


Wuart Po.iricaL AUTHORITY SHOULD 
THE EUROPEAN ARMY OBEY? 


The urgent need for a European political statute appeared 
even more imperative when we studied the plan for a Euro- 
pean army. 

The Coal-Steel. Pool could be conceived, and was con- 
ceived, so that it would come within the framework of our 
constitutional laws, without the necessity of establishing a 
supranational political authority. 

As for the defense community, one can, if need be, with- 
out jeopardizing constitutional principles, organize and ad- 
minister a common army that is not merely a conglomeration 
of national armies. The answer may vary from one nation 
to another, but the use of such an army presupposes unity 
of decision and purpose—and this in a field of prime impor- 
tance, since it is a question of choosing war or peace, of 
enlisting human lives and, perhaps, the fate of nations. 

In a coalition, each State retains, not only by right but 
in actual fact, the possibility of withdrawing its own troops, 
which remain under a sovereign authority. In doing so, 
it may violate its engagements but is still free to decide as 
it will, Neither a common denationalized army as a whole, 
nor the units of which it is composed, would or could obey a 
national authority. This army would swear allegiance to the 
community and only the community would have power over 
it. If some of its units took orders from a national Govern- 
ment, they would be in a state of desertion or mutiny. 
Therefore, if such an army is constituted, the only valid 
orders will have to come from an authority recognized by 
all the member States. Such will be the supranational 
jurisdiction. 


What of the Commander in Chief? He has military 
responsibilities and the powers necessary to meet them, but 
he is subject to the directives of the political authority, 
of which, he is the executive agent. If the two authorities, 
the political and the military, were united in one person, the 
result would be dictatorship, absolute power. Our demo- 
cratic principles must be applied to the organization of the 
Atlantic Pact. The Allied troops detailed to Atlantic de- 
fense are placed under a supreme command assisted by 
deputy commanders and general staffs composed of officers 
of various nationalities, but these troops retain their national 
character. 

The authority of each government is delegated only in 
part to the single command. The governments of the nations 
that have, by signing the Atlantic Pact, pledged to give 
each other mutual assistance in case of aggression, retain, 
however, the power to determine, as far as each is concerned, 
the nature and the extent of this aid. There is a coalition, 
there is an assistance pact, but no delegation of political 
power, no supranational authority. The same is true of the 
OEEC, where, as you know, all questions other than those 
of procedure, must be decided unanimously. There again, 
there is neither transfer of sovereignty nor supranational 
power. The European army, if it were constituted, would 
be placed under the joint authority of six governments. How 
would this authority be exercised, should the question arise 
whether or not this army is to function or to take part in 
a war? Let us assume that there is a committee of ministers 
to which each government has sent a representative. We can 
get to the heart of the matter by close reasoning. If this 
body of ministers must give unanimous decisions, each 
government is free to vote and decide as it sees fit. It may 
comply with the constitutional laws by which it is governed. 
The result is that each State can veto the use of this com- 
mon army; hence the risk of paralysis and impotence. 

On the other hand, if the majority rule applies to this 
ministerial body, the governments pledge in advance to 
submit to the decision of the majority. In this case, there 
is a renunciation of sovereignty, acceptance of a suprana- 
tional authority, and increased chances of effectiveness; 
but there is also incompatibility with the constitutional laws 
now in force in the member States. For, according to our 
constitutions, the power of declaring war and, especially 
of appropriating credits for military purposes, resides with 
the parliament. It may be gathered from this that a real 
transfer of sovereignty, applied to the executive alone, would 
not suffice in the case of a European army. It would be 
necessary to establish at the same time a common parliament 
and common resources; but this would not solve the problem 
satisfactorily. The ministers who are members of national 
cabinets are responsible to their national parliaments. Will 
they be responsible to the common Assembly as well? How 
is it possible to imagine that a European Assembly could 
force the resignation of a Minister who had not lost the 
confidence of his national parliament? This is only a ques- 
tion, I have no answer for the moment; but, to evade this 
difficulty, one could perhaps entrust a body of private in- 
dividuals with the administration of the common institution. 
This is a suggestion that might be made. It was done for the 
Coal-Steel Pool, in which the High Authority is composed 
of nine individuals independent both of private interests 
and political powers. 

This is an acceptable solution, and we chose it when the 
undertaking in question was an economic one. It appears 
unacceptable to me, however, when political decisions are to 
be taken. In this case, the principal authority can only be 
a council of ministers. Such was the solution adopted by the 
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British Commonwealth; ministers of the various nations 
meet in a confederal organization, It is to such an organiza- 
tion that should be entrusted the task of defining the com- 
mon policy in matters of defense, and consequently, neces- 
sarily, and logically, in matters of foreign affairs, as far as 
the community of the member countries is concerned. 


Once we accept this principle—should it be accepted— 
we can hope that, if a community spirit exists and asserts 
itself, a common opinion will finally emerge, without it 
being necessary to vote and, consequently, to apply the prin- 
ciple either of absolute majority or unanimity. This ‘is a 
daily occurrence, I would think, within our national cabinets. 


What Price the Welfare State? 


GOVERNMENT—THE GUARDIAN OR MASTER? 
By DR. RUTH ALEXANDER, Lecturer and Columnist 
Delivered before the 56th Congress of American Industry, sponsored by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, New York, N. Y., December 6, 1951 


have already made the transition from Constitutional 

Government to Socialism, sometimes called the ‘Wel- 
fare’ State. I use the terms interchangeably. Reluctant ad- 
mission that “it can happen here” has given way to conclu- 
sive evidence that it has happened here. Those who have 
brought enslavement in the name of freedom have not had 
the grace to call it by its name. The Revolution of the State 
against the People was billed as on behalf of the people. 

In the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and in the syn- 
dicalist socialism of Italy, the Welfare State was established 
by bullets. Under National Socialism in Germany, under the 
Labour Government of Great Britain, and in the United 
States, the Welfare State was established by ballots. 
Throughout history—for the Welfare State is as old as 
Mankind—it has been alternately established by violence 
and by consent of the governed. But the method of its 
achievement is relatively unimportant. Its political and 
economic consequences are ultimately identical. 

The common denominator of all Welfare States, which 
vary in degree but not in kind, is that the seat of authority 
is vested in the State—not in the citizens. It is not govern- 
ment OF or BY the people but OVER the people. The State 
is the Master, and THE people become ITS people—sub- 
jects of all-powerful, self-perpetuating government. Voting 
may continue but is reduced to a mere formality, as political 
favoritism progressively determines the outcome of elections. 

In its early stages, the Welfare State governs by ‘emer- 
gency decrees.’ But gradually, as emergencies occur again 
and again, they reveal themselves to have been designed for 
keeps. Their purpose was to transfer power from the people 
to the State. For socialism regards revolution as a means to 
the end—POWER. Its cynical humanitarianism that “the 
end justifies the means” implies that it is based on an heroic 
redress of economic wrongs. But social gains are incidental. 

To illustrate. Every event that has taken place in the 
United States in the past twenty years, has had just one re- 
sult. It brought about a progressive increase of the Execu- 
tive power over the nation. Not one mistake or one accident 
occurred that resulted in diffusing executive power or in 
returning their depleted constitutional powers to the legis- 
lative and judicial branches of the government. All powers 
other than the Executive were gradually weakened—the 
powers of the several States, which formerly enjoyed the 
sovereignty of ‘states Rights’; the power of private prop- 
erty, formerly protected by the government; the power of a 
redeemable currency backed by gold, formerly guaranteed by 
the government; the power of the individual to determine 
at his own discretion what part of the fruits of his labor 
and his savings he would spend or retain. 


I. is past midnight. The clock has struck twelve. We 


- A primary consequence of the Welfare State is, therefore, 
Executive Government. Government by a Man—or Men. 
Not government by Law. It does not exist to serve the gen- 
eral welfare but to serve the welfare of special interests in 
return for political support. It obstructs the general welfare 
on behalf of these selective groups by its planned economy, 
especially by its managed money. Labor and the farmers, 
called in Europe Workers and Peasants, and those who are 
unable or unwilling to produce what they must, of necessity, 
consume, are the beneficiaries of Welfare State economy. 

In the United States, organized labor has been given 
preferential treatment in the courts and has been absolved 
from anti-trust laws. In cases where the escalator clause 
was part of the wage agreement, labor was further provided 
with a hedge against inflation. This resulted in an unfair 
advantage over management, but it assured labor’s political 
support. Similarly, the farmers were guaranteed relative 
immunity from inflation by the device of parity prices. Thus 
a favorable farm vote was also assured. 

Constitutional government, on the other hand, exists to 
promote the general welfare, as enjoined by the Founders of 
this Republic. It is government by law—not men—and rests 
on the greatest good to the greatest number. To economic 
Man, this means the greatest quantity and the highest 
quality of goods and services at the lowest price to the great- 
est number. To political Man, it means the highest degree 
of freedom compatible with organized society. To spiritual 
Man, it means the quality of mercy between man and his 
brother-man—a quality that is inconceivable between the 
remote impersonal State and the victims of its mass charity. 
Our Golden Rule declares that we must share one another’s 
burdens on a voluntary basis, But it does not demand com- 
pulsory charity on a conveyor-belt basis. We all recognize 
that the mentally and physically sick and the helpless aged 
must be cared for by their neighbors, if they or their fami- 
lies are unable or unwilling to care for them. But we can, 
and always have, cared for them at local levels where 
human distress could not be exploited for political purposes. 
Under the ‘Welfare’ State, misery is for sale and the price 
is a vote. 

Recognizing that the general welfare depends on a large 
national product to be divided among us all, constitutional 
government acts as referee in economic activity but keeps its 
interference at a minimum. It does not penalize those who 
create our goods and services, sometimes called ‘wealth,’ of 
which money is the unit of measurement. That is, one never 
says a “dollar” but a “dollar’s worth of something”, in 
terms of food, clothing, shelter and those luxuries we quickly 
turn into necessities. 
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In short, constitutional government aims at progressive 
extension of individual liberty as the sole basis for human 
happiness. It is the real revolutionary, the true progressive, 
opposed to the retrogressive Welfare State that would take 
us ‘backward down the long dark road from freedom to 
bondage—bondage to the so-called ‘social whole.’ 

In the primitive society of socialism this social whole was 
called the Tribe and tribal man existed at the mercy of 
others. Each was provided for by all and each was under 
the orders of all. The organizational form is called a society 
of status—meaning that every man’s state, or status, is de- 
termined by his relative position to every other man. Thus 
each is dependent for his own welfare on somebody else. 
Opposed to the tribal concept of the Welfare State is a 
society of contract—meaning that free men are empowered 
to make contracts and are dependent only on themselves, for 
better or worse, A capitalist republic is the highest develop- 
ment of a society of contract—resting as it does on the in- 
violability of agreements. 

When we gradually and painfully outgrew our tribal sub- 
jection to a master, we also forfeited the right to be taken 
care of by a master. The Welfare State exhumes from 
barbarism the master-slave concept and deifies it as the 
Leadership Principle. For the headmen of the tribe, it 
substitutes the bureaucrats of its thousand-headed bureauc- 
racy—incompetent, indifferent, omnipotent, before whom 
the citizen-taxpayer grovels in fear and apprehension. 

The economic outline of the Welfare State is as follows. 
If you work hard and save part of what you earn, you will 
have to support others. If you don’t, they will have to sup- 
port you. The inescapable conclusion is, therefore, that 
POVERTY IS THE BEST POLICY. Poverty is an un- 
worthy and uneconomic aim. Yet equality of poverty is the 
great magnet by which socialism has brought millions under 
its heel. Human nature being what IT [S—and not what 
it OUGHT to be—the psychic satisfaction of knowing that 
one’s neighbor is no better off, regardless of how poor off— 
must be reckoned with. 

Parenthetically, it is human nature, of course, that is the 
root of all evil—economic, political and spiritual. It is un- 
fair to blame capitalism for those patterns of behavior which 
have characterized Mankind for ten thousand years. Nor 
would human nature be altered under socialism, On the 
contrary, socialism tends to bring out the worst of Man. 

Universal equality of goods and services, is the avowed 
aim of the Welfare State. Those at the bottom know they 
cannot reach the top. So they delight in bringing the top 
down to their level. 

The Welfare State subscribes to this primitive and per- 
verted interpretation of equality instead of equality before 
law. It reverses the role of privilege. Under its aegis, those 
who produce and exchange our goods and services are the 
underprivileged classes. They are helpless before the pro- 
gressive plunder of their earnings and their savings by the 
State. In addition to every conceivable kind of taxation, 
their gold is confiscated, their currency debased, and their 
dollar at the mercy of a government which deliberately pur- 
sues inflation as a means to social ends. The joker in the 
term ‘Welfare’ is revealed by one glance at its fiscal poli- 
cies. Human welfare, in the true sense, is completely de- 
pendent on honest money. Managed money is not honest 
money. 

In contrast to the harassed and underprivileged creators 
of our national wealth, are the beneficiaries of the Welfare 
State. They are the newly privileged classes. Like the 
aristocrats of old, these modern Princes of Privilege can 


enforce their demands that others support them. Nobody 
knows whether their dependent status was brought about 
through misfortune, evil doing, or intent. And nobody cares 
—as long as they deliver the votes. 

As time goes on, they claim a right to everything for 
which they feel a need or which they see their neighbors 
enjoy. Content to begin at subsistence level, social workers 
soon make them discontent. Food, clothing and shelter js 
soon discarded for demands for kinds of each. Quality, not 
quantity, becomes their cry, as they are excited by profes- 
sional reformers who tell them that their lot is undeserved; 
that it is somebody else’s fault; that society ‘owes’ them a 
living. What they owe to society is conveniently omitted. 
And nobody reminds these Welfare beneficiaries that the 
price of privilege is slavery. 

Constitutional government is limited to guaranteeing every 
citizen the right to pursue happiness. But Welfare govern- 
ment guarantees the possession of happiness as well, in re- 
turn for political support. As it finds itself increasingly un- 
able to fulfill its wild-eyed promises, it resorts to measures 
such as War, in which the very mention of ‘Welfare’ is a 
travesty. 

Obviously, every man is entitled to whatever he can pay 
for. But in the Welfare State, he is entitled to whatever 
he can force his neigbor to pay for, through the intervention 
of a third party—the State; which can enforce its decrees by 
violence. Since the citizens have long ago delegated to the 
State the sole authority to use violence, they find themselves 
at a disadvantage. They pay taxes—or they go to jail. The 
taxpayers got theirs the hard way in the struggle for ex- 
istence common to us all. But they are forced to shoulder 
a double burden on behalf of those who were unable, or 
unwilling, to wage an aggressive fight against a universally 
hostile Nature. 

These are they who, while arrogating to themselves rights, 
throw their duties into the lap of others. The first duty of 
man to society is to support himself and his family to the 
best of his ability. The Welfare State rewards those who 
have not done their duty by providing for their support at 
a progressively high standard of living. It punishes those 
who have done their duty by confiscating an unlimited 
amount of their earnings and savings. 

The socialist assumption is that the weak can be made 
strong by making the strong weak. That is not only a vicious 
fallacy but since the strong are only relatively strong, they 
soon reach a point of diminishing returns in productivity. 
In time, their incentive disappears entirely, as the harder 
they work, or the more they save, the less they can retain. 
A consequence of the Welfare State is, therefore, not only 
the forcible redistribution of wealth by taxes, but the ulti- 
mate destruction of wealth as well. 

Because of differences in natural endowment, in industry, 
in thrift, and in application, no people can arrive at the same 
standard of living. Nature Herself, has divided us into the 
Advance Guard, the Rear Guard and the Stragglers, in earn- 
ing power. The function of constitutional government is 
to see to it that the Stragglers and the Rear Guard have 
every chance to catch up with the Advance Guard, on their 
own. But it does not penalize the Advance Guard for the 
failure of others. It rewards the Advance Guard for their 
imagination, inventiveness, stability, and sobriety, upon 


which surplus wealth and general welfare depend. 

The Welfare State penalizes the creation of surplus 
wealth. It transfers this surplus to those who do not create 
but who only consume. In the process, a shortage of goods 
and services is automatically produced and inflation is ac- 
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celerated. Meanwhile the illusion of prosperity is created 
by beneficiary-spending and mass charity becomes increas- 
ingly contagious. More and more people take less and less 
thought for the morrow. 

Widespread disregard for the future curtails accumulation 
of surplus stocks of capital goods to be used in production. 
These are our very lifeblood, our “rainy-day reserves,” our 
seed capital, or risk capital. Risk capital is the sole basis for 
employing capital which provides jobs for our workers. It 
costs an average of $7000 worth of tools to employ one 
worker in industry and an average of $3000 worth of equip- 
ment to employ one worker in services. The progressive 
accumulation of tools and equipment is the ONLY guarantee 
of job security and relatively uninterrupted employment. 
The term “Full” Employment, a slogan of Welfare revolu- 
tionaries, is a misnomer and a mirage. 

There is no other means by which wages can be raised 
and the general welfare increased than by the increase, per 
capita, of risk capital invested in production. There is no 
other means by which the business cycle, itself an integral 
part of that ebb-and-flow which characterizes the Universe, 
can be minimized than by the progressive accumulation of 
risk capital, ready and eager to satisfy insatiable human 
want—at a PROFIT. WHY ELSE? 

Since the Welfare State is obstructive of the general wel- 
fare, the question arises by what methods was it put over 
on the People? Welfare techniques of revolution were 
three-fold. Sinister and devious disguises of intention, some- 
times called propaganda; ruthless manipulation of money; 
and war, which automatically results in tightening control 
over every department of the people’s lives. 

The American Welfare State has stopped short of that 
complete thought control characteristic of the extremes of 
socialism in Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany, Yet by cun- 
ning manipulation of certain words as symbols of thoughts, 
it has channeled our attitude toward sympathetic socializa- 
tion of our society. Instead of attacking directly those words 
which are symbolic of our institutions, welfare revolution- 
aries appropriated these words, but attached opposite and 
hostile meanings. 

The word ‘Liberal’ and the word ‘Welfare’ made the 
same sounds as before, but the sounds had different mean- 
ings. Liberal still sounded like first cousin to Liberty. Yet it 
was applied to those who sought to narrow the liberty of 
the individual on behalf of liberty for the State to do with 
him as it pleased. Welfare still sounded like first cousin to 
well-being, But it no longer meant the well-being of the 
individual. It was now applied to the State and the Wel- 
fare State came to mean the welfare of the politicians under 
which the people fare ill indeed. 

Our people, unfamiliar with the revolutionary techniques 
of old Europe, were caught off guard. They soon sub- 
scribed to the very things they abhor because the sounds 
were the same. Not only were meanings of familiar and 
beloved words twisted out of recognition, but a whole new 
vocabulary of profanity arose as certain other words became 
symbols of the smear. That stern and stalwart word, Self- 
reliance, gave way to the seductive symbol of ‘Security” 
under the very State that is destroying the security of all 
by its progressive debauchery of money. Our once proud 
word ‘Individualism,’ which recognizes that MAN, not 
MEN, is the Fountainhead from which all blessings flow, 
was tarnished by the adjective ‘rugged,’ pronounced as if 
it were ‘wicked.’ Speaking of The Fountainhead, you all 
read the book of that name by Ayn Rand. The Caxton 
Printers in Caldwell, Idaho has just brought out her most 
recent defense of Man—a short and passionate novel en- 


titled simply, “Anthem.” I recommend it as the best dollars 
worth of goods and services in the United States today! 

The propaganda treatment of words employed by our 
welfare revolutionaries was in strict keeping with dialectics 
—about which American laymen knew nothing and about 
which American politicians, presumably the watch-dogs of 
our well-being, did not trouble to learn. But the bespectacled 
revolutionaries of our Universities, who had failed or were 
afraid to try the competitive pressures of capitalism, found 
convenient alibi for their failure in dialectic condemnation 
of that system which often brought a better income to a 
bond saleman or a grocery clerk than it brought to some of 
the most learned professors. 

Briefly stated, dialectics demonstrates the identity of op- 
posites. The thesis and the anti-thesis are ultimately re- 
solved and become as one, in the third member, the Resolu- 
tion, of the philosophical triad. By processing freedom in 
this fashion it becomes slavery, and government by law 
becomes its dialectic opposite, government by men. That 
sounds like a metaphysical quibble but it is the philosophical 
basis of socialism which has brought nearly a billion people 
under the Hammer and Sickle in thirty five years. The 
Soviet and Satellite peoples bought compulsion as the ‘new’ 
freedom and bought Dictatorship over the people as the 
“People’s Democracy,” by dialectic alteration of these words 
and their concepts. 

In the United States, the traditional concept of capitalism 
had to be abolished. Private capitalism by its very nature 
limits government and the Welfare State is Government 
Unlimited. In order to break down our constitutional 
guarantees of the individual, capitalism, as such, was not 
attacked but our revolutionaries created, instead, a “crisis 
of conscience.” Those who had produced more and better 
goods for more people at lower prices than at any time in 
human history, were made to feel that they had done a 
shameful thing. Guilt was induced by propaganda and their 
guilty conscience was called grandiloquently the ‘new social 
consciousness.” 

In their frantic desire to expiate their sense of guilt and 
cleanse their souls of the Sin of Success, these Creators of 
our wealth gave lavishly of their earnings and their savings 
to those revolutionary politicians who arrogantly styled 
themselves the Saviours of Mankind. They filled the cam- 
paign coffers of their own executioners—so successful was 
the propaganda that success was anti-social, that failure was 
the mark of a gentleman and that pity, not productivity, 
should be the basis for economic reward. 

In this battle to establish success as a crime against nature, 
the word “capitalism” was watered down to Free Enter- 
prise—whatever that is. It was identified with the Biblical 
symbol of the Money Changers and with an impersonal 
but evil myth called “Wall Street.” The people were con- 
ditioned to hate the very creators of their welfare—the 
employing capitalists, who were spat upon, called ‘economic 
royalists’ and worse. Instead of resenting this treatment, 
a few lapped it up and came back for more like the masoch- 
ists they are. 

Some “Quislings of Capitalism,” who had raised them- 
selves by their boot straps, felt so badly about it that they 
sent their children to ‘liberal’ schools where they could 
redeem the sins of the fathers. These young folks developed 
a ‘social consciousness’ amid luxurious and expensive educa- 
tional equipment. At home they boldly attacked their parents 
and their parents were proud of it. They kept right on 
paying a high tuition so as to prevent their children from 
making the mistake they had made—namely, the creation 
of surplus stocks of capital goods to be used in further 
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employment of more workers at higher wages. That was 
called the ‘old’ and ‘discredited’ American way of life, for 
the Welfare State will not tolerate the independence gen- 
erated by relatively uninterrupted employment. 

Apropos of nothing, I am reminded of a University pro- 
fessor, who shall be nameless. He taught the daughters of 
the rich at Sarah Lawrence and Wellesley, and the sons of 
the rich at Williams and Harvard, between times as Editor 
of The Nation and P.M. and columnist of The Star, its 
ideological inheritor. He once referred to me with superb 
contempt as “God’s Gift to Capitalism.” That’s the finest 
compliment I ever got and I just had to brag about it. 

Capitalism is MY BABY. Because I am against POV- 
ERTY, even when ‘shared’ equally by all the people. Cap- 
italism has done more to eradicate poverty by the simple 
system of rewarding success and punishing failure, than 
any other system known to Mankind. Capitalism inherited 
poverty from its predecessor, the Welfare State of feudal 
socialism. It did not ‘create’ poverty. On the contrary, 
CAPITALISM CREATED WEALTH. It is the great 
Humanitarian of History for it freed man from bench labor 
—it gave him leisure and translated the luxuries of former 
days into the necessities of today. By creating wealth, obvi- 
ously, capitalism threw its opponent, Poverty, into bold 
relief and accented the differences between those who create 
and those who only consume. 

Of course, a man who has earned and accumulated wealth 
has an advantage over one who has not. If two men would 
lift a weight, the man with the lever is better off than the 
man who has only his muscles. So what does the Welfare 
State do? It throws away the levers and reduces all to 
muscular power, in the name of ‘equality.’ Thus it turns 
back the clock of civilization to the dark ages when Man’s 
only tools of production were his hands. 

One of the complaints against capitalism is that it penal- 
izes the unfit. Of course it does. But SOCIALISM PE- 
NALIZES THE FIT. We must make our choice. We 
cannot exist under a mongrel economy, half capitalist, half 
socialist, because the two are mutually exclusive. Capitalism 
means freedom FROM the State. Socialism means freedom 
FOR the State. Capitalism means FREE MEN. Socialism 
means FREE GOVERNMENT—unlimited by constitu- 
tional checks and balances. 

Speaking of Free Men, the best contemporary statement 
of the Case for Capitalism is that little magazine called 
eloquently, The Freeman. Most of our magazines have 
been kidnapped and made to serve the case of the State 
against free men. 

It is further charged that capitalism ‘exploits’ the workers. 
Of course it does! But who exploits whom? Owners and 
management do not exploit labor as such. Owners, manage- 
ment and labor—the whole kit and kaboodle engaged in 
production—are ruthlessly exploited by the Customer. He 
is relentless in his search for more and better goods and serv- 
ices at lower prices. This is especially true of female cus- 
tomers. American women are the sharpest buyers, the most 
persuasive talkers, and the most sentimental voters in the 
nation. They will wear themselves to the bone to maximize 
the purchasing power of their husband’s dollar and then 
walk straight to the polls and vote away half his income. 
It is estimated that 52% of the eligible voters are women 
so the Welfare State can be laid largely at their door. Some 
have even canceled their husband’s vote and deliberately 
disfranchised the man on whose earnings their welfare and 
that of their children depend. What price women’s suffrage? 


The second method of capturing us, in addition to propa- 
ganda, was by cornering our money. If anyone wonders 
where the revolutionaries got the money to put over their 
schemes, he need look no further than his own pocket, For 
whatever the State has, it first must get, and whatever it 
‘gives’ away it first must take away. It produces nothing 
and has no access to some magical source of wealth un- 
touched by human hands. Nor is it an impersonal mechanical 
device. But only a group of men who do not shed those 
weaknesses common to all of us upon assumption of office. 
On the contrary, those weaknesses are accentuated—espe- 
cially the universal tendency to abuse POWER. 

As long as the function of government is restricted to 
doing for the people what they cannot do for themselves, 
such as coining money, maintaining armed forces, making 
treaties with foreign nations, etc., government is a necessary 
evil of organized society. But the State is, at best, the 
Enemy of Man, having the sole power to use violence against 
him. The moment the State assumes responsibility for sup- 
porting SOME of the people, it becomes an instrument of 
tyranny over ALL the people. 

In order to capture the seat of authority, the revolution- 
aries of the American Welfare State seized the power of 
the purse in the name of emergency. Control of the people’s 
money is control of the people. This was accomplished in 
three easy steps. By abandonment of the gold standard, 
thus repudiating the solemn obligation engraved on govern- 
ment money and government bonds declaring that they are 
redeemable in gold. Subsequently gold was ‘nationalized,’ 
in keeping with socialist objectives. Second, conditioning the 
people to acceptance of a permanent and unlimited public 
debt as a lofty social principle, while private debt was vigor- 
ously condemned, as ‘anti-social.’ Third, by relentless and 
progressive exploitation of the income tax—itself one of the 
cardinal principles of socialism as stated on page 41 of the 
Communist Manifesto, along with restriction and ultimate 
abolition of the right to inheritance. 

Income taxes, inheritance taxes, excess profits taxes and 
all taxes were gradually based on ability to pay—not on 
necesssity for revenue. The assumption was that the rich 
could afford to pay more than the well-to-do and besides it 
was wrong to be rich in the first place. It never entered 
their heads that it was WRONG TO BE POOR, in this 
Land of unprecedented opportunity for the industrious, the 
thrifty, the temperate and the ambitious. Taxes based on 
ability-to-pay made redistribution of our wealth as easy as 
by slide rule. 

Power over the people was maintained by perpetual in- 
solvency. Every tax payer was automatically in debt at the 
beginning of the fiscal year to an undetermined amount. 
He was pacified by being told that our national income 
would rise to keep pace with our national debt. It has risen 
in terms of numbers of dollars. Dollars are at an all-time 
high. But THE DOLLAR is at an all-time low. 

The high-powered propaganda machine of the Welfare 
State has convinced millions of us that balancing the federal 
budget is an old fashioned fetish and that deficit financing 
is the modern way to prosperity. But Lenin, and his 20th 
Century disciple, John Maynard Keynes, the father of 
Anglo-American fiscal policy, knew better. They had long 
since declared that the surest way to destroy existing society 
was to debauch its currency, and speed the spiral of inflation 
to that jet-propelled velocity which must result ultimately 
in complete chaos. Then, some future socialist Dictator 
will have to take over, with all the horrors of final collapse 
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—compulsory labor, rationed goods, and concentration camps 
for non-conformists. The cry will be that capitalism failed. 
But, the fact will be that the Welfare State succeeded. 

The third and final method of socialization of our society 
was by War. World War II was begun by an alliance 
between the two extreme Welfare States, Russia and Ger- 
many. It was accelerated by their later collision in their 
historic effort to prove that their brand of socialism was 
genuine and that the other’s was counterfeit. Whatever the 
reasons for our joining up on the side of the most powerful, 
—and they are many—the result was a tightening of the 
noose about our own necks in the interest of the war effort. 

The tragedy of it all is that when asked “What part of 
the American Welfare State would you abolish ?”—“What 
functions of government would you restore to their rightful 
owners,” few people, and fewer politicians, have the courage 
to answer “ALL.” Yet there can BE NO COMPRO- 
MISE. Compromise is the road to Chaos. 

Naturally the revolutionaries urge compromise, They 
fill our ears with the din of “It’s what the people want.” 
They say our Welfare State as brought about by consent 
of the governed. They have a point there, but it is more 
apparent than real. Our consent was AFTER the fact. 
We were denied a priori judgments while vital decisions 


were in the fluid stage. We were granted only ex post facto 
judgments. Our ballots became mere slips of ratification of 
that which had already been accomplished. They amounted 
to “Yes” or “No,” exactly as in Germany and Russia. 

To recapitulate. The consequences of the Welfare State 
are as follows. It rests on government by men, not by law. 
It defies our constitutional injunction to “promote the gen- 
eral welfare” by obstructing the general welfare. It destroys 
wealth by forcible redistribution of wealth, by an irredeemable 
currency, by nationalization of gold, and by willful inflation. 
It progressively narrows property rights, the only historical 
basis of Human Rights. Conceived in the brains of atheistic 
revolutionaries it has no religious basis for ethics. Therefore, 
it has no ethics. It fails to secure the blessings of liberty and 
prosperity to Posterity, as enjoined by our Constitution, 
by enslaving future generations with a public debt already 
beyond human comprehension, which they must pay all the 
days of their lives to come. 

In short, the Welfare State kills political freedom and 
economic incentive. It begins slowly by controlling things. 
It ends by controlling US. It begins by proclaiming Govern- 
ment as our Guardian. It ends by establishing Government 
as our Master. It begins by ‘protecting’? MEN. It ends by 
destroying MAN. 


What To Do About Preserving 
The Free Market 


INALIENABLE vs. ASSUMED RIGHTS 


By DR. F. A. HARPER, Author, Staff Member, The Foundation for Economic Education, Inc., 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 


Delivered at the National Conference of the American Marketing Association, 
Boston, Massachusetts, December 27, 1951 


' 7 HEN your program committee told me of the 
theme selected for this conference and invited my 
views on this evening’s topic, they tempted me be- 

yond my powers to resist. I firmly believe this to be the 
greatest issues before members of this Association. It is also 
symptomatic of the greatest issues facing mankind in general, 
throughout the world today. And being one of mankind, 
this is one of the greatest issues facing me. 

In the United States, the high level of economic welfare 
we have long enjoyed is in immediate and serious danger. 
What is more, I believe that the moral base on which alone 
any high civilization can be sustained, is being subverted. As 
one looks around him with a detachment of historical per- 
spective, it should be clear that the last vestiges of economic 
freedom are fast crumbling, and that if the trend is not 
curbed, the demise of all our other hallowed freedoms will 
follow in the immediate wake of this lost economic freedom. 

I propose to speak with what some persons may choose to 
call a bias. But I offer no apologies for having a viewpoint. 
Why, in social science, has the holding of certain specific 
beliefs come to be scorned as “bias,” “prejudice,” and “lack 
of objectivity’? This attitude is not taken toward other 
fields of contemplation—arithmetic (2 plus 2), geography 
(the shape of the world), or chemistry (the composition of 
water). Why treat social science differently? True, the views 
one holds in either social science or chemistry must endure 
the chance of being wrong; but it should also be evident that 


a person’s opinion on any subject can’t possibly be right if he 
has no opinion at all. 

So I should like first to offer some underlying assumptions 
as a working hypothesis, and then, with them as a back- 
ground, discuss the present plight of the free market and 
what can be done about its reestablishment. 


Tue RIGHT To LIFE 


If I should at this instant draw a gun from my pocket and 
shoot our esteemed Chairman, everyone here would be duly 
shocked. Furthermore, newsmen would photograph the 
corpse and the culprit, and spread the shocking story across 
the land. 

Why should people be shocked by the murder? It must be 
because they accept the first underlying assumption that I 
shall make—the right to life. 

Each of us was born with a right to continued life. And 
why do I believe that? Because I think it is logical to assume 
that the event of birth is itself purposeful—a purpose im- 
plied in the very fact of birth. We see this innate right to 
life reflected even in the infant’s struggle for continued life, 
to the extent of his ability. And as the infant grows into 
adulthood in a free society, his every act seems predicated 
on the glorious fulfillment of this right to life, as he plans 
and builds towards a better future for himself and for those 
he loves and respects. 

It is this same right to life that underlies the Command- 
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ment, Thou shalt not hill, and its likeness in other moral 
codes which have guided civilized man. 

The Founding Fathers, in the early history of this nation 
incorporated this concept of the right to life into the Declara- 
tion of Independence by proclaiming the right to “Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.’”’ They declared these 
rights to be self-evident. That assertion brings to mind the 
comment in a letter to me, where the writer referred to a 
concept as being what he called “the self-evident obvious 
which nobody seems to understand.” The self-evident right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness seems to be like 
that. Time seems to have blurred the self-evidentness, or it 
would not now be necessary for us to be giving so much 
emphasis to this topic. 


MEANS OF SUSTAINING LIFE 


My second assumption is that a person has the right to 
all proper means of sustaining his life. Life is sustained only 
if, in addition to agents of health like the inborn antibodies 
of the blood, sufficient food and protection is supplied through 
the efforts of man. These become the economic goods and 
services with which we are concerned in marketing, and of 
which I shall speak. 

Now how can a person obtain these economic means of 
sustaining his life? If he existed alone rather than as a part 
of society, there would be only one way: 


1. He must produce it himself. 


But if he is a person in a society of persons, these three 
additional sources are possible: 
2. He may receive it in free exchange from some- 
one who has produced it. 


3. He may receive it as a gift from someone who 
has produced it. 

4. He may steal it from someone who has pro- 
duced it. 


The last of these — theft — must be eliminated, along 
with cannibalism, as a proper means of sustaining one’s life 
in society. If, for instance, your Chairman and I con- 
stituted such a society, we could not sustain our lives on the 
fruits of theft from one another, any more than we could 
do so by eating each other in cannibalism. 

It is improper, then, to exist on either the /ife or the /iveli- 
hood of another against his will. In the sense of which the 
Founding Fathers spoke of rights to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness, are not life and livelihood really the same 
thing? If I were to murder our Chairman, you might be 
more shocked than if I were to pick his pocket. But you 
would still be shocked at the thievery, and for a reason 
that is closely similar as a matter of rights. 

Martin Luther aptly expressed the connection between 
theft and murder in this way: “Whosoever eats up, robs 
and steals the nourishment of another commits as great a 
murder as he who carves a man or utterly undoes him.” 
That, as I see it, is the logical and moral basis for the Com- 
mandment: “Thou shalt not steal.” It is why theft as well 
as murder must be ruled out, leaving only production, ex- 
change, and gifts as proper economic means of sustaining 
one’s life in society. 

I have retained gifts, in contrast to theft, as proper, 
because giving is voluntary and can be supported only by the 
will of the one who produces. The spigot controlling the 
volume of voluntary gifts is self-regulating, with the pro- 
ducer himself deciding the rate of flow. Giving does not 
have a suicidal effect on production as does theft. In fact, 
the urge to give stimulates production; witness the stimulus 
from the desire to care for the members of one’s family. 


THE RIGHT To ONE’s Own Propuct 


Now let us look at these three remaining sources of life’s 
sustenance—production, exchange, and gifts—in another 
light. These three sources flow from my third assumption: 
The right of a person to have whatever he has produced. 

Thus it is that the only moral basis for sustaining one’s 
life, the only moral means of protecting his life, is through 
this right of a person to the product of his labor. This right 
is implied in the two Commandments against killing and 
thievery, as well as the one against coveting. 


Tue RIGHT To Own PROPERTY 


If it is the right of a person to have whatever he has 
produced, it is likewise his right to keep it for a minute or a 
month or longer. What he keeps becomes his property in 
the form of wealth, having value in the market place. Thus 
arises my fourth assumption: The right of private property. 

So, we must conclude that private ownership of property 
is the only moral basis for ownership in society. This right 
of private ownership of property is clearly implied in the 
Commandments about thievery and coveting. Just as I 
could not kill you if you did not have life, I could not steal 
from you, or covet what is yours, if you did not have private 
property. As Dr. D. Elton Trueblood has aptly said: 
“Stealing is evil because ownership is good.” 

How about ownership of things in the name of a corpora- 
tion? Being a corporation, does not ownership in its name 
violate personal rights to property? No. This is no viola- 
tion of private property rights, because corporation officials 
act as agents for the individuals who own the corporation, 
under a revocable grant of consent. 

What, then, about government ownership? Is it not like 
corporate ownership? No. Ownership by government is a 
violation of private property rights because, although seem- 
ingly acting as agent for the individual persons, government 
is in this resepct quite a different thing from a corporation. 
Whereas a person can sell his share of a corporation when- 
ever he desires, sever his participation and buy oatmeal 
with the proceeds, he cannot do so with what is owned by 
the government. Can a person in Russia or anywhere else 
sell his “share of ownership in common” in the collective? 
No. After being forced against his will to invest the fruits 
of his labor in what the government owns, he is then pro- 
hibited from withdrawing his contribution at will. If one is 
not free to sell a thing, he really does not own it. That is the 
test of ownership which should be applied, and by this test 
government ownership fails to meet our requirements of per- 
sonal rights to property. 


THE RIGHT To DIsPOsE OF PROPERTY 


Thus my fifth assumption is that: Inherent in the right 
of private ownership of property is the right of the owner to 
dispose of it at will—to sell it, trade it, or give it away. 

And if this right is to be allowed, it means also the right 
of a free market to exist and operate. A market, as | 
understand it, is any place where owners are selling or 
exchanging their private property at will. And it is this 
selling or exchanging in a free market that comprises market- 
ing. 

Marketing should not be confused with some of the devices 
commonly found in the company of marketing. Let me 
illustrate. 

If you were to visit all the markets of the world, you 
would find there a variety of transportation aids—jin- 
rikishas, camels, trucks, and the like. But these do not com- 
prise marketing. They may also be used where no marketing 
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is being done, such as by a farmer hauling his product from 
the field to his own barn, or by slaves for some task on a 
plantation, or by political slaves while slaving at the salt 
mines of a completely communized state. In none of these 
latter instances was any marketing involved, because all 


- vestiges of a free market and willing exchange between pri- 


vate owners were lacking. 

As another illustration, I do not consider the painters who 
are constantly painting the George Washington Bridge to be 
engaged in marketing. They might be doing that in a com- 
pletely communized state—if there were such a bridge in 
such a state. There is no marketing in communism. The 
validity of that statement is to be judged by the absence of 
free exchange of private property rather than from the 
motions people may be going through. 

Marketing is not to be confused with economic production. 
The two are not synonyms for one another. One widely 
used marketing text says: “Marketing is the business of 
buying and selling.” Economic production is the bringing 
about of changes either in “natural resources” or as services 
that can be bought or sold, because of its being capable of 
commanding a price. It is true that if there were no eco- 
nomic production there could be no marketing. But that does 
not make them the same thing. Similarly, there could be no 
electricity from a water-power generator unless there is a 
waterfall, but that does not make the two the same thing— 
the electricity and the waterfall. 

If we are not to help destroy the profession of marketing, 
it is necessary to see clearly what is marketing and what is 
not, and to understand why the free market is as essential 
to marketing as apples are to applie pie. 


* * * * * 


So I offer you these five underlying assumptions: The 
right to life, the right to sustain life by means consistent 
with moral conduct in a society, the right to have what one 
produces, the right to private ownership of property, and 
the right to freely sell or trade or give away whatever one 
owns. These are the rights spoken of 175 years ago as the 
rights of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”—which, 
incidentally, was originally written in this form: “Life, 
liberty and property.” Anyone who rejects these assumptions 
may also reject everything else I have to say. But anyone 
who accepts them as “self-evident truths,” should then be 
willing to test the present plight of the free market against 
this background of assumed rights by considering a few 
significant figures. 


THE PRESENT PLIGHT OF THE FREE MARKET 


About 35 cents of every dollar of personal incomes, as 
nearly as I can derive the figure, is now being taken by the 
government.!_ What is more, the funds appropriated for 
spending by the government for the current year—if it were 
all to be spent—would amount to over 40 cents out of every 
dollar of personal incomes. This figure represents the pro- 
portion of the productive effort of this nation that is being 
removed by direct means from the area of free choice. Its 
use by those who have produced and earned it is prohibited, 
just as certainly as it was for the slaves in our earlier his- 
tory, or still is for the victims of Stalin’s rule. 

You might test this interpretation of loss in your freedom 
of choice by refusing to pay your taxes—perhaps on the 
basis that you want to use your productive efforts to buy 
a fur coat or a deep freeze for your own wife. What would 
happen to you? I know of a man who has just served a 


1 Details of this calculation will be supplied on request. 


prison term for far less than that, even though the tax collec- 
tor responsible for the judgment was later removed from his 
job because of gross malfeasance of conduct in that office. 

If these figures of 35 to 40 cents lack meaning as to their 
full import, they may be compared with some similar figures 
for other countries in 1929-30, at a time when a comparable 
figure for the United States was only about 14 cents out of 
the dollar: 


Taxes as per cent 
of national income? 





USSR 29 
Germany 22 
France 21 
United Kingdom 21 


This means that government in the United States is now 
removing free choice from a far higher percentage of the live- 
lihood of the people of this country than were Russia, 
Germany, France and the United Kingdom two decades 
ago. And the proportion here is more than double what 
it was here two decades ago. If the tide cannot be turned, 
may not the economic plight of citizens in those four 
countries foreshadow our future here? 

Let me interpret the meaning of these figures in another 
way. I spoke of the popular resentment that would be 
aroused by my murdering our esteemed Chairman, or picking 
his pocket. But this taking of about one-third of the average 
life (livelihood) of 150 million persons is equivalent to 
taking in full the economic life of upwards of 50 million 
persons each year. 

My reason for speaking of life and livelihood as equiv- 
alents to be thus compared is that whatever one produces, 
and his property, have been quite appropriately called the 
economic extensions of the person. A person who is totally 
a slave—a person who enjoys no powers of free choice, who 
has no liberty to develop his own potential and to do what 
he thinks is best according to his own wisdom and con- 
science, who is prohibited from having what he has produced 
for his own use or for whatever trade or charity he deems 
wise—such a person should be considered dead economically, 
politically and morally, even though he seems still to be 
alive by the test of a stethescope. He is dead so far as the 
free market and marketing are concerned. I have already 
quoted Martin Luther’s excellent statement on this point 
of similarity between lost economic liberties and murder. 
And Hamilton once said that control over a man’s subsist- 
ence amounts to control over his will. Most certainly! 

Yet in contrast to the outright physical murder of one 
person, this taking of some 50 million economic lives each 
year is lauded as a public service, and the persons in charge 
of the operation are generally honored and revered. If I 
have given anyone a new feeling of partial economic rigor 
mortis, I have accomplished one of my purposes; and if you 
don’t yet sense that feeling clearly, please try it again about 
March 15. 

But that is not all the loss of a free market. In addition 
to the income taken directly by government and removed 
from free choice in its use by its owner, nearly all the remain- 
ing two-thirds is now either actively under wage and price 
controls—as well as other controls—or is daily threatened 
under latent powers of control. For instance, the one-third 
taken from your income by the government covers only 
certain costs of administering wage and price controls, leav- 
ing for your personal budget all the added costs of meeting 
its burdensome requirements, as well as the effect on your 
income of the control itself. 


2 Edmond E. Lincoln, “Sobering Realities Regarding Tax Bur- 
dens,” The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, (April 1, 1948). 
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Then there are many other controls of long standing, 
like those over railroad fares and freight rates. More 
recently the government took over the railroads under 
“emergency control,” which is still in effect, but the budget 
for operating the railroads of the nation is not the one-third 
of your income taken by government. 

And then there are innumerable other laws and licenses. 
The United States Department of Commerce itself has said: 


“Practically every business, large or small, is af- 
fected by some form of governmental licensing 
control. A license is a permit of authorization to 
engage in some business or activity.’’* 

Licenses are power, or otherwise they might as well be dis- 
pensed with. 

Now I ask you, in view of all this: What is the present 
status of the free market and marketing in the United 
States today, under these conditions? This freedom seems 
to me to be practically nonexistent. Unless things are 
changed drastically, I say in all seriousness that we might 
as well abandon the American Marketing Association, and 
join the American Historical Association—or perhaps even 
better yet, join either the American Foundation for the Blind 
or the American Prison Association, because as Hamilton 
said: “Control over a man’s subsistence amounts to a control 
over his will.” 


THe Great Hypocrisy 


It should now be clear that when, at the start of my 
discussion, I spoke of how shocking it would be if I were 
to draw a gun and shoot our esteemed Chairman, I was 
not merely trying to be dramatic. My purpose was to focus 
one side of this professional hypocrisy. The hypocrisy is 
that the taking of only one life in a certain manner causes 
a rightful upsurge of resentment against the murderer, 
whereas if the same person were to administer an almost 
infinitely greater crime of a similar nature, he would be 
called a public servant, lauded as a hero, honored and 
revered. 

We all recall how during World War II a leading ad- 
vertising executive became the administrator of price con- 
trols, and how in World War II & % a former top executive 
in the communications and transportation equipment field 
is attempting to force all his countrymen to abandon the 
free market. 

Such position of power are doubtless accepted with good 
intentions, but intentions do not determine the consequences 
of one’s acts here, any more than for the innocent murder 
of a friend because of not knowing that the gun was loaded. 
The hypocrisy is there just the same, for one who professes 
a faith in the free market. Realizing this, it is one’s in- 
dividual obligation to refrain from the “honor” of “public 
service” in this sort of hypocrisy, and to refrain from doing 
homage to those who are practicing it. If homage there must 
be, let it be showered instead on persons like Mr. Donald 
Richberg, who in the early thirties was engaged in a tremen- 
dous effort to control prices, and who now says: “In retro- 
spect I can only explain, as did the man who threw a 
champagne bottle into the chandelier, that it seemed to be 
a good thing to do at that time.” 


EMERGENCIES Not THE TIME FOR WEAKNESS 


I realize full well the contention that these seemed to be 
times of emergency, when the free market seemed unable to 
take care of the situation. In answer, I would only repeat 


3“Small Business and Government Licenses,” U.S. Department 
fees, Page 1; United States Government Printing Office, 
1950. 


my underlying assumptions and observe that if these are 
truly our rights, they are likewise justice; that justice is 
strength, not weakness; that it is in an emergency, of all 
times, that the strength of justice is most needed. What is 
good need not be rationed, if we can have it all the time. 
There is no more sense in arguing for weakness in an 
emergency than there iS in arguing that an engineer should 
lay aside the rules of strength on constructing a bridge to be 
used for the emergency of a heavy load. One who believes 
that there is strength in violating the free market must 
believe that in control there is strength and justice. And if 
he believes that, why does he not advocate the same measures 
for all time, not alone in emergencies? 

It must be that the proposal of abandoning the free market 
during emergencies really stems from the belief that the 
free market is a sort of immoral luxury—that whatever may 
be said economically for the free market in the course of 
normal events, there is somehow a moral virtue in its violation 
during emergencies. On the contrary, the free market is both 
economic and moral. Its abandonment is both uneconomic 
and immoral, and therefore constitutes a weakness when 
strength is most needed. 

If the consumer is to be king under the rights of free 
men, nobody else can be crowned king over prices and the 
market—nobody, at any time. Each person must be king 
over his own domain, because overlapping ownership and 
rule is an impossibility, even in an emergency. 

Our Chairman earlier today spoke of the free market as 
being the world’s greatest democracy. Isn’t it, then, an empty 
pride that espouses political freedom when it means only the 
right to vote for who shall have the dishonor of administering 
the destruction of the greatest democracy—the free market? 


REGAINING THE FREE MARKET 


How, then, is freedom of the market to be regained? 

I like very much the concept in Patrick Henry’s famous 
remark: “I know not what course others may take, but as 
for me...” It is my clear responsibility to so conduct myself 
that there is no avoidable conflict between what I profess 
to believe and how I conduct myself. And if there be anyone 
who should care to know the reasons for my belief and con- 
duct, it is of course my privilege to try to explain them as 
best I can. 

If we are engaged in some national error, like violating 
the rights of free men in the market place, it is because of our 
individual errors. A nation does not err; it is the people 
who err. And the collective error is no more and no less 
than the summation of individual errors. My part of that 
problem, then, is my own conduct. 

First, in order to clear my view from all these confusing 
details of problems that confront us, I must understand 
that freedom, is not a thing to be created. It is something 
inherent in man, because he is created in harmony with 
these basic rights of free men listed at the beginning of my 
remarks. Even the small child evidences this innate har- 
mony with freedom, as all of us know who have watched 
children assert their individuality. 

Freedom exists naturally in the absence of man-made 
restrictions or violations of rights under freedom. In this 
sense, it is like water which will flow along an incline unless 
barriers are placed in its way. All that need be done is to 
let freedom reign. 

Viewed in this light, then, my part of the task of regain- 
ing the free market is simply to do everything within my 
power to remove the unfreedoms—the barriers to freely 
exchanging what is rightfully each person’s own property, 
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at a rate of exchange mutually agreeable to the two parties 
to the deal. No third person shall be allowed any right to 
intercede in the exchange, or to prohibit it, or to dictate 
its terms; and if he does so, he is practicing the moral 
equivalent of theft and murder, and deserves to be dealt 
with correspondingly. If, in so doing, I would feel more 
comfortable with some moral guide from a source of recog- 
nized standing, it can be found in Matthew 20:15, which 
proclaims: “Is it not lawful to do what I will with my 
own?” 

But just where shall I take hold of this problem? What, 
specifically, are the obstacles to a free market now existing 
in the form of laws, or administrative rulings having the 
power of law, or practices condoned by lawmakers and 
their hired agents under protection of the equivalent of law? 

I hesitate on this occasion to even begin to deal with 
specifics, To illustrate the reason for this hesitancy, I have 
brought with me as an exhibit two sources of information 
which portray the nature of the problem: 

1. Here are two mail! order catalogues, representing the 
free market. Together, these two companies last year handled 
about $334 billions of orders. You are familiar with the 
use of these catalogues. In them you will find most any 
item you want, from pins to insurance—and soon automo- 
biles. If you don’t want something they offer for sale, the 
solution is simple—you don’t order it. 

2. Here are some catalogues of another sort, which are out- 
side the free market. They are the budgets of various gov- 
ernmental units. Their goods and services are supplied under 
a self-grant of monopoly, with bills for the costs being sent 
to users and non-users of its services alike, and with the 
bills payable under compulsion of law. If you do not want 
something in their kit of offerings, its rejection is not so 
simple. You must arrange to have it removed from the 
catalogue completely, so that not even those who want it 
can get it there. This requires power enough to control 
government. But to do this you must be able to plead 
your case convincingly, which means studying the whole thing 
to learn the business and its parts. Suppose you were to start 
with the Federal budget, and decide to devote one working 
hour to each $1,000,000 of their budget (which is far less 
careful scrutiny than your wife gives to her spending) ; you 


would finish the study of this one year’s Federal government 
appropriations in about the year 2000. Then you would be 
ready to start studying the other governmental budgets which 
affect you—state, city, county, etc. There are some 30,00° 
other governmental units in the United States. 

This illustrates, I believe, why I hesitate to start now thr 
listing of details. The governmental budgets which affect 
me comprise something over 3,000 pages or detailed figures 

So in conclusion what I am confronted with in the present 
situation in the United States is a matter of choice, then, 
between moral law and statutory law—a choice which no 
one of us can escape. Isn’t it a strange paradox that when 
government, the presumed servant of the people and guard- 
ian of their liberty, removes the right of free choice from 
the citizens, it automatically creates another unavoidable 
choice—the choice between being immoral or being illegal. 
If I choose the one, I can be at peace with my conscience 
and my God, but I will be at war with my political rulers. 
If, on the other hand, I throw my choice the other way, I 
may be at peace with my ruler, but I will be at war with 
my conscience and with what I believe to be right and good. 

The choice is not an easy one, but choose we must as 
the price now to be paid for our past sins in relinquishing 
the rights of free men. Perhaps this is what Emerson had 
in mind when prophetically he said, in his famous essay on 
Politics: “Every actual State is corrupt. Good men must 
not obey the laws too well.” 

Perhaps this is what Patrick Henry had in mind when he 
said: “Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be purchased 
at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty 
God! I know now what course others may take; but as for 
me, give me liberty or give me death!” 

Perhaps this is what our forefathers nearly two centuries 
ago had in mind when, in these historic environs, they 
dumped tea into the ocean and otherwise openly defied an 
unjust and immoral rulership. We are faced with an equally 
serious plight now. I hope, however, that in its solution 
we shall not be confronted as they were with conflict in 
bloody violence. There is a peaceful solution—the educa- 
tional solution of individual action guided by understanding 
—provided we are capable enough to accomplish the feat 
that way. 


Unions and Inflation 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING PROHIBITS SOUND MONEY 
By PHILIP CORTNEY, President, Coty International Corporation 


Delivered before the Third Virginia World Trade Conference, 
Old Point Comfort, Virginia, November 16, 1951 


cently reported that General Eisenhower had declined 
an offer made to. him by President Truman to be the 
1952 Democratic candidate for President. According to 
this same report General Eisenhower is said to have declined 
the offer because of fundamental disagreement with the 
President’s labor and other policies. As we know Mr. 
Truman’s labor policies it is rather easy to guess General 
Eisenhower’s reasons for disagreement. My own view is 
that our country is plagued with the problem of labor unions 
and collective bargaining, the consequences of which may 
be disastrous nationally and internationally. 
The questions of free convertibility of currencies and sta- 
bility of exchange have been stressed as extremely important 


A cent KROCK of “The New York Times’ re- 


for a normal non-subsidized expansion of world trade. 
However, professions of faith and wishes will not accom- 
plish the purpose for which you are gathered in this con- 
ference. If we maintain labor unions and collective bar- 
gaining as practiced in our country it is my view that we 
shall not have for a much longer time to come either free 
enterprise or whatever free international trade we have 
presently. It is important for you to realize that mo- 
nopolistic labor unions and collective bargaining backed by 
sheer force, coercion and violence, is a typical American 
phenomenon of recent times. There is practically nothing 
in common between what the Europeans call labor unions 
and collective bargaining and what we call such. A mission 
that visited here on behalf of a European Central Bank 
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returned home with the statement that labor unions in the 
United States are the most revolutionary force in the world. 
Even the so much dreaded communistic dominated labor 
unions of Europe are like innocent lambs compared with 
ours. In point of fact, this is why a mission of one hundred 
American labor organizers were sent to Europe about 18 
months ago with the cooperation of the ECA to teach 
European labor how to attain their purposes and thereby 
fight communism—a queer way indeed to fight communism 
in Europe! When the news appeared in newspapers I 
couldn’t help writing to the ECA and to all my business 
friends that we were “going nuts.” Nothing has happened 
since to make me change my opinion on this strange initia- 
tive. Be it said in passing, nothing would have been so 
effective in fighting communism in France as to force the 
French Government to build 500,000 to 1,000,000 houses 
financed with the counterpart funds of the Marshall Plan. 

I know from experience that nobody likes to speak about 
labor unions and collective bargaining least of all the busi- 
nessmen. Nay, even more, we businessmen, together with 
most of the politicians, are coddling and pampering the 
unions, This general conspiracy of silence will be of no 
avail. Facts are stubborn, and they will catch up with us. 
It is my purpose tonight to show you why monopolistic 
unionism and collective bargaining as we have them in the 
United States are destructive of free enterprise and of inter- 
national trade. 

Labor unions create strife between employers and workers, 
and also class-consciousness. Monopolistic labor unionism 
and collective bargaining are hampering mass-consumption 
and preventing a maximization of national production. 
Labor unions and collective bargaining are fostering infla- 
tion. Labor unions and collective bargaining make the res- 
toration of a sound dollar impossible. Our anti-trust policies 
do not make any sense as long as we maintain our present 
labor laws which protect the monopoly power of the unions. 
Labor unionism will prevent the restoration of a gold 
standard internationally, without which we shall not have 
free convertibility of currencies, exchange stability and free 
multilateral trade. Our labor unions, changing with op- 
portunism, are either against immigration or for tariffs or 
for both. The policies of our labor unions are contributing 
toward inflation, monetary disorder and disruption of inter- 
national trade all over the world. 


Wor.tp NeEeps ECONOMICALLY STABLE AMERICA 


More than our gifts the world needs a prosperous and 
relatively stable American economy and a sound dollar. 
Monopolistic labor unionism and collective bargaining as 
practiced in the United States make both impossible. It 
is not my job tonight to explain how the obvious remedy to 
this situation in the United States can be administered. 
I shall endeavor, however, to make clear that unless we 
destroy the monopolistic power of labor unions and do abol- 
ish collective bargaining as practiced in the United States, 
our country and the rest of the free world will drift into 
regimented controlled economies which will finally mean the 
loss of our liberty. Organization of workers along occupa- 
tional industrial lines and our labor laws will push our 
country into some kind of corporative (guild system) to- 
talitarian system. 

Strange as it may seem to you, the truth about the evils 
of collective bargaining is being told lately mainly by pro- 
fessors who are outspoken New Dealers. Two of them 
have recently written books to prove that unions and cap- 
italism are incompatible. Professor Slichter of Harvard 
calls our government a “laborite” government. 


UNIoNs AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


I wish to first say a few words on the employer-employee 
relations created by the labor unions. They are simply de- 
testable. 

There are numerous businesses that have both unionized 
and non-unionized employees. Invariably relations with the 
non-unionized employees are excellent, while those with work- 
ers who are unionized are extremely difficult. The main reason 
for this situation is to be sought in the very nature of labor un- 
ions. The basic principle of labor unions is antagonism be- 
tween interests of the employer and those of the workers. Col- 
lective bargaining, says Mr. James Lincoln, President of the 
Lincoln Electric Company of Cleveland, is nothing but 
“civil war.” The labor laws of our country order manage- 
ment and labor to fight until one or the other gives in and 
signs a contract dictated by the winner. There is no criterion 
but power to guide contending parties during the negotia- 
tions. Since the strike is the weapon that the government 
plan gives labor, it will be used. Together with the strike 
go threats, violence and picketing. If workers decide to 
strike or even if they violate a contract the employer is un- 
able to hire other workers. The monopolistic power of the 
labor unions is complete and the employer is without de- 
fense at the mercy of the labor boss. If workers, for one 
reason or another, go on wildcat strikes or hamper produc- 
tion by slow-down, the new fashion is for the labor boss to 
declare that he has no control over the workers. The em- 
ployer has no effective remedy in the law against coercion 
and sharp practices to protect his interests and rights. 

Fundamentally, as a I shall show later, the conflict is not 
between the employer and labor, but between the minority 
of organized labor on one hand and the majority of all 
unorganized labor on the other hand, and between the labor 
unions themselves. To a very large extent the interests of 
the employers and workers are the same. The labor union 
is a third party, without any real interest in the welfare of 
either the employers or the workers. The main purpose of 
their actions is to justify the dues they receive, regardless of 
means or consequences. Their actions are undertaken at the 
risk of the workers and of the employers, and very often to 
the damage of both. 

Besides, the unions have brought about the serious prob- 
lem of the labor bosses. Of course, there are some labor 
bosses who are conscientious and have a sense of responsi- 
bility. Unfortunately, too many of them are void of scruples 
and are ruthless. 


UNIONS AND INFLATION 


The power of the unions has grown tremendously since 
1941. Why? Simply because we had full employment and 
inflation. This is no coincidence. The labor unions are 
thriving on inflation and their bargaining power is increased 
out of reason and balance when we have full employment. 

Mr. Truman keeps promising full employment and higher 
and higher wages, and then he blames the selfishness of busi- 
nessmen for the inevitable result of inflation. (During the 
election campaign he also promised higher wages to the 
workers, higher prices for the farmers’ product and lower 
prices for the housewife. You know the result.) 

The truth is that full employment is 90% inflation (as 
the “Economist” said the other day). We can’t have full 
employment, higher and higher nominal wages and a sound 
dollar. 

When unemployment gets under a certain percentage of 
the employable workers, the bargaining power of the labor 
unions becomes excessive. The bargaining power of the labor 
unions is the greater as when business is good the employers 
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do not resist increases in wages. As wages rise, costs rise 
and the prices of the products rise. In our country, the cost 
of living goes up the more as the prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts are tied up to the prices of industrial goods by the so- 
called “parity” formula. When the cost of living goes up, 
the workers are asking again for higher wages, and the farm- 
ers get automatic increases for their products. This is the 
famous rising spiral of wages and prices, which destroys the 
purchasing power of the dollar. On top of that, recent labor 
contracts have so-called escalator provisions, which will soon 
become express elevators, thus aggravating and accelerating 
the destruction of the dollar. 

In his last book, Professor Slichter states: 

“Nothing less than the integrity of the dollar is at stake, 
because people cannot afford to hold, over a long period of 
time, assets payable in a fixed number of dollars if the value 
of the dollar steadily drops. 

“The community may be forced to choose, therefore, be- 
tween subjecting collective bargaining to fairly drastic con- 
trol and accepting a dollar that does not command confidence 
because it is expected to fall in value. That will be a hard 
choice. Nevertheless it looks as if the country will eventu- 
ally have to decide which alternative is the lesser evil—the 
regulation of collective bargaining or the acceptance of a 
steadily depreciating dollar.” 

If we should decide that we need permanent wage-controls 
we shall also have to control profits and having thus blocked 
the price-mechanism we shall get a regimented controlled 
economy. 

Our choice is clear: If we do not abolish collective bar- 
gaining we shall get either a worthless dollar or a regimented 
economy. 

I have said before that full employment means, for all 
practical purposes, a condition of our economy when there 
are about a few million unemployed people. Lest my defini- 
tion of full employment draw demagogic utterances I wish 
to make two comments. First, the less powerful the unions 
are and the less rigid the wages, the smaller will have to be 
the number of involuntary unemployed to preserve the func- 
tioning of the price-mechanism and the flexibility necessary 
for the operation of a free enterprise system. Second, Mr. 
Truman himself stated the 14th of February 1950: “A cer- 
tain amount of unemployment, say from 3 to 5 millions, is 
supportable. It is a good thing that job-seeking should go on 
at all times; this is healthy for the economic body.” 


Laspor UNIONISM HAMPERS THE Mass-MARKET 


Let me now explain how our thinking in economics has 
changed under the influence of the 1929 depression and of 
Keynes’ theories, and why I contend that collective bargain- 
ing creates unemployment and hampers the mass-market. 

We shall better understand the impact of the new ideas on 
our economy if we first get a bird’s-eye view of a few im- 
portant economic facts since 1914. 

It is commonly said that one of the secrets of a rising 
standard of living in the United States was higher and higher 
wages and lower and lower prices. What this means is that 
nominal wages were increasing slowly and that technological 
progress was translated mainly into lower and lower prices. 
Before 1914 it took about 30 years to increase nominal 
wages by 50%. Rufus Tucker computed that between 1860 
and 1932 the average annual increase in money wages was 
2.1%, and the annual increase of real wages slightly less 
than 1%. Prices of most mass-produced manufactured goods 
were decreasing. Between 1914 and 1920, wages, influenced 
by inflation and our immigration laws, went up by about 
120%. Between 1941 and 1951 wages went up also by about 


120%, due basically to monetized budgetary deficits and to 
credit-inflation by banks. But present wage costs per unit of 
production are more than double those of 1939. A Ford 
sedan automobile which cost $680 in 1939 costs now $1,480. 

One of the crucial events of our economic history, which 
has weighed on our destiny ever since, was the rise of 120% 
in wages during World War I, without any rise in produc- 
tivity, due to monetary inflation and to the immigration 
laws. This promoted a basic maladjustment between the 
industrial workers and farmers, as soon as agricultural prices 
began to slip after the end of World War I. 

It is this fact which is responsible for our agricultural 
policies of restricting output, or for subsidizing farmers as a 
means of restoring “price parity” between agriculture and 
industry. It is the same fact which is responsible for the high 
tariffs instituted at the end of World War I. The high 
wages of our workers have come to be protected by the im- 
migration laws and by high tariffs. The disparity created 
by the huge rise in wages was a factor in the credit expan- 
sion policy of the Federal Reserve Banks in the 1920’s who 
thought that they would thereby prevent a collapse of the 
agricultural prices. This credit expansion, together with 
wrong monetary policies, is one of the great culprits of the 
depth and length of the 1929 depression. 

During the 1920’s and 1930’s the high wage policy in the 
durable goods industries impoverished the agriculturist and the 
lower paid third of the population, who were unable to buy 
the production of the higher paid workers. Moreover, the 
high wages in the durable goods industries hampered invest- 
ment and contsruction on account of the rise in costs. The 
economic stagnation and unemployment in the United States 
during the 1930’s can be explained in a much more sensible 
way by our wage policies than by any other theory. 

It is interesting and important to have present in our 
minds the changes in prices of a few products of great 
consumption: 

The price of an Underwood Size Standard Typewriter by 
years was as follows: 


BEE Seco chosen cundewenncuton $102.50 
Di uréh<csscssuessaedeuteee 102.50 
SE b0d0664sandbewakdnemett 115.50 
PEE wasn descanddaenkeunntees 157.50 
The price of a Ford Tudor Sedan by years was: 
SP isccnscnnsadcnekeaeamll $ 975.00 
Se dt nkeesaucaseoevakune 500.00 
i 0b b400éveedneniewarete 680.00 
PEE 66s tceeesaneneasenuens 1,480.00 
Man’s Shirt: 
Dt binds semieeiieesdadnasecen $1.50 
DEED ss: dsdiwbtnadidtxéenensenn 1.99 
SE octcdedresinngyeesdenueos 3.65 
Man’s Shoes: 
PE ctchndwendudents semebeened $3.95 
DEE Scbcdneddncuwveouseenbanen 5.00 
DEN 41 544tgdanisvranntdanades 9.50 


CLassic AND New Economics 


We shall now analyze the ideas which have controlled 
our thinking in economics during the period since 1914 and 
which brought about the results I have just described. 

The classic economic theory was approaching the study of 
economics by the question of production of wealth for the 
satisfaction of human needs and wants. 

The modern school of economics, also known as the “pur- 
chasing-power school,” is approaching economics by the 
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question of demand and consumption of wealth, but, para- 
doxically enough, neglects to consider the real interests of 
people as consumers. 

To my mind the classical way of approaching the eco- 
nomic problem makes more sense if for no other reason than 
that we cannot consume before producing. 

The classics believe in a few simple ideas which seem evi- 
dent to them. Let me outline these ideas. 

Wealth will be maximized by the division of labor, com- 
petition and technological progress, and economic progress 
will depend a great deal on the kind of governmental system 
we have. 

The classic school holds that purchasing-power grows out 
of production and that production gives rise to the income 
necessary to buy the goods produced, or, in other words, 
supply creates its own demand, provided goods are produced 
in proper proportion. This is what is meant by the famous 
dictum: ‘Equilibrium creates purchasing-power.” How- 
ever, equilibrium is possible only if goods are produced in 
proper proportion which requires that individual prices and 
wages move freely up or down. 

Under a system operated for private profit the business- 
men seek to reduce costs by increasing the efficiency of pro- 
duction. Sales are expanded by offering better and better prod- 
ucts at lower and lower prices made possible by the increase in 
production since maximum reduction of costs per unit of pro- 
duction is obtained when operating at full capacity. The 
drive of businessmen for profits, therefore, coincides with the 
welfare of the community. 

As to wages the classic school maintains: 

(a) That right wages are those permitting the employ- 
ment of the greatest number of people. 

(b) That wage-rates have a tendency to get equalized as 
between all occupations and places, allowing, of course, for 
danger or pleasantness of the work and for the skill and the 
efficiency of the individual worker. 

(c) That the benefits of industrial progress are best trans- 
ferred to the workers and the rest of the population where 
prices are reduced without reduction of wages or with a 
slowly rising trend of wages. In other words, the maximum 
expansion of purchasing power is obtained by emphasizing 
falling prices rather than increasing wages. 

(d) That real wages can increase only by a steady growth 
in volume of capital as compared to the population, and by 
the selfish drive for as high an income as possible. 

The classic school maintains that there cannot be such a 
thing as over-production unless and until all the wants of 
the people are supplied. What we call over-production is in 
reality a blockage in the exchange of goods. When goods 
and services are not in balance as to prices, they do not ex- 
change readily one for another thus giving rise to what ap- 
pears to be surpluses or over-production. The apparent over- 
production is only a reflection of the fact that wages and prices 
of the different groups are not in balance. The remedy is 
flexibility that will allow adjustment of wages and prices in 
accordance with the needs and requirements of the con- 
sumers, 

Wage rates, like prices for goods and services, should be 
determined competively and not monopolistically. If wage 
rates are not determined competitively one or both of the 
following consequences follow: 

(a) We get unemployment, and 

(b) The workers who cannot be employed because their 
demand for wages is too high, will depress the wages in the 
industries where the wages are established competitively or 
where the bargaining power of the union is not so great. 


When wages are determined monopolistically, which is the 
case particularly in construction and capital goods industries, 
the result is the exploitation of other workers both as con- 
sumers and as workers because they are denied access to 
higher-wage jobs. The result of monopolistic unionism, 
barring entry into the most attractive employments, is that 
high wages get higher and low wages lower. Monopoly 
power works only if few have effective power, because it is 
operating at the expense of those subjected to competition 
and to the detriment of the economy as a whole. 


* * * 


I shall now analyze the thinking behind the “new eco- 
nomics” or the so-called “‘purchasing-power” school, which 
has influenced our legislation and policies for the last 20 
years. 

As I said before, their approach to economic problems is 
by the question of demand or consumption of wealth. Un- 
fortunately this approach seems sensible to most people. The 
late Mayor of New York, La Guardia, used to say: “To 
buy you need money.” This dictum seems unobjectionable 
and yet, if we approach our economic problems this way we 
are led to believe that “we can lift ourselves by our boot- 
straps” as is seriously maintained by some fashionable econo- 
mists. They take production for granted and are concerned 
only with the question of demand for goods and services. 

The modern school of economics maintains that if we only 
create a demand for goods by whatever means, usually in- 
flationary, including constant rises of nominal wages, we 
shall get a steady rise of production and perpetual prosperity. 
The ‘New Economics” believes that our economy can and 
should be maintained in a state of full employment by the 
intervention of the government and by printing of paper 
money. It holds that money is a creation of the state and 
can and should be manufactured by it in whatever amounts 
necessary to have full employment. The modern economists 
are not concerned with the causes of economic structural 
maladjustment, created for instance by inflation of money or 
credit, neither do they wish to analyze critically the causes 
of unemployment. They contend that we can cure economic 
disturbances without knowing their causes, usually by mone- 
tary inflation. The labor unions lend their powerful support 
to these ideas with the result that we are using all kinds of 
expedients and seem to have become incapable of mustering 
the courage to stop the constant deterioration of the dollar 
or the drifting into a regimented controlled economy. 

The modern school of economics, supported by ignorance 
and the labor unions, holds that technological progress should 
be translated in rises in wages, rather than in lower prices 
for the benefit of all the consumers. The benefits of indus- 
trial progress are best transferred to the workers and to the 
rest of the population when prices are reduced, if for no 
other reason than that the great majority of people are em- 
ployed in jobs where there is no or hardly any technological 
progress. The request for higher wages as a means for shar- 
ing in technological advancement, comes from the strongly 
organized unions in the heavy and capital goods industries, 
which are highly mechanized. Such a policy can lead only 
to unemployment, inflation or a dictatorial economy. 

The monopolistic unions conveniently forget that one of 
the necessities of a dynamic industrial system, compatible 
with the maintenance of a relatively stable currency, is to 
transmit the benefits of industrial progress to consumers at 
large by prompt price reductions commensurate with de- 
clines in real costs. Nowadays we leave it to the Russians 
to practice this policy. The result is that an automobile 
which cost $680 in 1939 costs now $1,480. 
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At this point I wish to raise the following question: Of 
what use are our anti-monopoly laws if we tolerate rises 
in prices due to the monopolistic power of the unions? 
Wages are a major element in determining costs, and it is 
therefore nonsensical to harass businessmen with the anti- 
monopoly laws, sometimes under rather fantastic legal con- 
structions, while we tolerate labor monopoly. We must 
either change our labor laws or abandon our anti-monopoly 
policy. 

The economics of mass production cannot be realized 
unless we have corresponding mass consumption. To obtain 
mass consumption two factors seem to me essential : 


(1) To transfer technological progress into lower and 
lower prices, because lower prices make for larger consump- 
tion by the whole community. 


(2) To attach greater importance as we have heretofore 
to the wage-structure and to the relation between industrial 
and agricultural prices. 


As I said before, in the 1920’s and the 1930’s, the farmers 
and the lower paid third of the population were unable to 
buy the production of the higher paid workers. What we 
had was a blockage in the exchange of goods. 

The maximization of production in a mass production 
mass consumption economy like ours depends a great deal 
on the wage-structure and on the relation between indus- 
trial and agricultural prices. I believe that the wage bills 
in the industries which make up the greatest part of the costs 
in the housing, automobile and other durable goods indus- 
tries are too high relative to the total wages and other sources 
of income of our population. The wage-structure also affects 
adversely investment, and therefore the level of employment. 
These facts will become apparent as soon as we shall stop 
the present abnormal credit expansion. I am strongly con- 
vinced that our wage-structure is unbalanced to the detri- 
ment of both investment and mass consumption. The agri- 
cultural prices are also too high and should be left to find 
their own level instead of being supported artificially, Let 
me also mention in passing that the high wages and prices 
of houses, automobiles and durable goods make only more 
serious the evil consequences on our economy of installment 
selling. 

What are the effects on our economy as a whole, for in- 
stance, of the high wages in the automobile industry? The 
automobile is an instrument of necessity and of pleasure. 
People have come to desire an automobile whether they can 
afford it or not. The high wages in the automobile industry, 
and in those supplying the component parts of an automobile, 
have the result that a great mass of the lower paid part of 
our population, mostly occupying jobs which do not enjoy 
technological progress, are either unable to buy a car or are 
heavily mortgaging their income to acquire and maintain 
one. The Federal Reserve Bank of New York recently made 
the following comments on the situation in the retail trade 
and in the soft goods industries : 

“The rather spotty situation in retail trade and the de- 
cline in soft goods are generally explained on the grounds 
that many people have committed so large a portion of their 
income to monthly payments on mortgages and installment 
loans for the purchase of durable goods that they have little 
left over for new clothing.” 

Should we have a business recession the mortgaging of the 
current incomes of a large segment of the population will 
aggravate and prolong it, and besides make a normal re- 
covery more difficult. 


Wuat Do THE Unions REALLY ACCOMPLISH ? 
Many union bosses and economists conterd that, thanks to 


the unions, the wage earners get a larger proportion of the 
national income. But statistics on the distribution of national 
income prove that this is not true and that the proportion 
of wages and salaries to the national income is practically 
a constant. Only in periods of acute depression like in 1932 
and 1933, or in periods of abnormal monetary inflation and 
controls like during the war, are there any substantial 
changes in this percentage, and even then, surprisingly 
enough, not very much at that. 

The percentage of wages to the total national income 
being a constant, it becomes obvious that the only thing a 
particular union can accomplish is to get higher wages for 
the workers of that union to the detriment of all the other 
workers. This should make clear to you why I have stated 
at the beginning of my speech that the real conflict in col- 
lective bargaining is not between employers and the workers 
but between the labor bosses. Each one of them tries to 
prove to his workers that he is smarter than the other one. 
In all this struggle between the labor bosses the interests 
of the consumer and the whole economy are completely for- 
gotten. Most of the people seem to think that if through col- 
lective bargaining as understood and practiced in our coun- 
try employers and labor in a particular industry can decide 
what the wages should be, the nation ought to be satisfied 
thereby. The truth is that some of these contracts result 
only in high prices of some particular goods and in an un- 
balanced economy. In Sweden a contract between a union 
and employers can be challenged by the other unions, thereby 
protecting the interest of the workers as consumers. 

Many economists contend that the pressure of labor unions 
for higher and higher wages makes for technological progress, 
because it forces the employers to seek labor saving ma- 
chinery. The truth is that competition, the thriving for 
profits, and above all savings and capital are responsible 
for industrial progress. 


UNIONS AND THE GOLD STANDARD 


The dollar will be saved from complete deterioration and 
monetary order in the world will be restored only if we 
restore the gold standard internationally. Let me express 
once more my conviction that unless we restore the gold 
standard internationally, once we have decided to stop infla- 
tion, we shall be drifting into regimented and controlled 
economies. Now, I hold it to be a fact that collective bar- 
gaining as practiced in the United States and the recently 
adopted policy to translate industrial progress into higher 
wages instead of into lower prices will make impossible the 
restoration of the gold standard internationally. Let me 
explain this as simply as I possibly can. 

When the population increases and the volume of business 
expands our economy needs more money. If wages and prices 
go up by an average of 5 to 10% per annum (assuming that 
they can be so neatly controlled) the gold production will 
never be sufficient to satisfy such huge demands of monetary 
means. This explains why economists like Hansen and 
Slichter, who hold that it is politically impossible to change 
our labor policies, advocate incurring deliberately annual 
budgetary deficits which will be monetized by our banking 
system and thus provide the huge expansion of money which 
the economy would need. We ought also to keep in mind 
the more our economy is unbalanced and has to be kept going 
by expedients and artificial stimuli, the more monetary 
means it needs. 


INTERNATIONAL CONSEQUENCES 


On another occasion I have explained that American in- 
flation spells international disaster. It spurs inflation all over 
the world, for two main reasons, namely, (a) Countries like 
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Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Holland, etc., 
are much more dependent on imports of foods and raw 
materials than the United States. When the American 
economy is booming what is known as world commodity 
prices are for all practical purposes the doliar prices of 
American export prices. The result of the rise in prices in 
the United States is that the prices in foreign countries are 
pushed upwards. (b) Our people have only doubts about the 
soundness of the currency without having reached the stage 
where they clearly distrust it. Unfortunately for the other 
free countries their people have lost confidence in their cur- 
rencies. Therefore if their governments decide to provide the 
monetary means made necessary by the rise in wages, prices, 
incomes, budgets, by the same devices we are using in the 
United States they are precipitating a runaway of prices and 
a debacle of their currencies. We are seeing this happening 
just now in France and England. Besides, not only are 
those countries forced to maintain exchange controls but they 
are also compelled to increase the use of import quotas and 
other impediments to international trade. 

Another curious consequence of labor policies is that we 
force other countries to industrialize and practice economic 
nationalism because the prices of our industrial goods become 
too high relatively to agricultural prices and those of raw 
materials. The farm price policies which we have adopted 
as a consequence of the imbalance between the wages 
and agricultural prices in the 20’s and 30’s have now the 
following awkward results. They encourage constant de- 
mands for increases in wages and we have become extremely 
nationalistic-minded when it comes to agricultural products. 


It cannot be repeated too often that one of the basic answers 
to the famous dollar shortage is to encourage imports into 
the United States. Instead of that we discourage them, like 
we did recently for cheese and other products. 


CoNCLUSION 


The national and international consequences of labor 
unions and collective bargaining as practiced in the United 
States are disastrous for our country and for the rest of 
the world. It does not make any sense to pursue anti-trust 
policies as long as we have the present labor laws protecting 
the monopolistic power of the unions. 

We shall either limit severely the monopolistic power of 
the unions and restore the bargaining power of the employer 
with due consideration for the requirements of the mass- 
production, mass-consumption economy, or we shall see hap- 
pen in our lifetime one of the two following things: 

Either the dollar will deteriorate until it becomes unusable 
even as a medium of exchange, or we shall drift into regi- 
mented controlled societies all over the world. 

Our strength and our prominence in the world are im- 
mense. Have no doubt that the future of freedom in the 
world is in our hands. There is no greater gift we can make 
to the world than to restore the soundness of the dollar. 
The restoration of the soundness of the dollar is, however, 
impossible as long as we do not abolish collective bargaining 
as practiced in the United States. But if we have not the 
courage to do whatever is necessary to restore the soundness 
of our dollar we shall all drift into slavery. 


The Obligations of Citizenship 


YOU AS AN INDIVIDUAL ARE RESPONSIBLE 
By COL. JOHN J. GRIFFIN, Vice-President, Bank of St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri 


Delivered at Annual Dinner for School Teachers of the Community, sponsored by the 
Rotary Club, De Soto, Missouri, September 25, 1951 


given in Webster’s: “‘a person, native or naturalized, 

who owes allegiance to a government and is entitled 
to protection from it.” I think that definition probably fits 
everyone in this country so qualified, Let us look into the 
record and see how they who are today enjoying the blessings 
so abundantly showered upon them repay them. 

There is no doubt in my mind that if anyone were to 
accuse over 50 percent of our population of the crime of not 
being good citizens, they would find a reaction from those 
so accused that would be not at all pleasant. But are they 
good citizens? 

My definition of a good citizen is one who not only ac- 
cepts the protection that this great Government offers to 
them, but realizes that with such acceptance there comes a 
responsibility to meet the obligation imposed by the accept- 
ance of such blessings. What are these responsibilities? 
Under the laws of this land you are entitled to the protec- 
tion of the rights that are yours, and it is the duty and the 
obligation of the Government to so protect your rights from 
infringement. But that places upon you as good citizens the 
direct obligation of obedience to the laws as prescribed in 
your particular community, State, and Nation, so that you 
shall not violate the rights of other citizens. Unfortunately, 


Te definition of a “citizen” that I like is the one 


today there are too many people in this country who have 
disregarded completely the laws of the land, and are living 
a lawless and selfish existence for their benefit and their 
benefit only, in defiance of both the moral and legal law. 
That, you may say, is a far-fetched statement. Nevertheless, 
the record shows the statement to be true. So let us again 
consult the record. Uniform Crime Reports, as published 
by J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, reports that every 5 minutes during 1950 some- 
one in the United States was feloniously assaulted or killed; 
during each day of the year 1950, 146 persons were robbed; 
458 cars were stolen; 11,029 places were entered by burg- 
lars; and every 30 seconds throughout the year a larceny 
was recorded. During that period of time the crime record 
has increased in percentage figures from 1% percent to 10 
percent above the 1949 figures. But the sad part of the 
record is that 41 percent of those arrests were for major 
violations, that age 21 predominated in the frequency of 
arrests, and, believe it or not, 9.6 percent of the total were 
females. I am merely outlining and sketching this report. 
If you wish to make a more detailed study by city, town, 
and State, you can write to J. Edgar Hoover, and I am 
sure that he will be happy to send you a copy. A study of 
the figures in these reports will show an alarming trend to 
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utter disregard of the law. This indicates that there is much 
opportunity and need for an education program to bring 
people back to living under the laws honestly and decently, 
which, after all, is the only worth-while way of living. 

Of course, you can say to me, “T do not violate any law— 
this doesn’t apply to me.” That may be true. Perhaps there 
is no record of your having violated the law. But examine 
your conscience and you will find that there are many, many 
times that you have been violators and have not been appre- 
hended. When you drive your car, are you considerate of 
your fellow travelers on the highway ? Do you observe the 
speed laws? Do you observe the stop signs, and are you 
careful of the safety of the pedestrians, particularly the ob- 
servance of the traffic regulations surrounding the schools? 

Now, there are many ways in which you can become an 
indifferent citizen and therefore, by inference, not a good 
citizen by failing to do the things that good citizens should 
do. 

It is alarming to realize that in the last national election 
only approximately 50 percent of the people of this Nation 
eligible to vote for the President of the United States were 
sufficiently concerned to go to the polls and cast their ballots. 
Therefore, by their indifference and neglect, the other 50 
percent of eligible voters disfranchised themselves. * * * 
They failed to take advantage of the blessings that are theirs 
in America in being able to go to the polls, and, without 
fear of reprisals of any kind, cast a ballot of free men. They 
failed to participate in the process of picking and choosing 
public officials who, in their opinion, were qualified, compe- 
tent, and able to assume the tremendous responsibility of 
operation and control of this Government as we face one of 
the greatest crises in our history. There has never been a 
time in the history of our Nation when it was more neces- 
sary to elect men to office, whether it be in high or low 
places, who are more concerned about the safety and security 
of this Nation than they are with personal gain or party 
success, And to my way of thinking, the people who were 
eligible to vote and did not vote, either through indifference 
or neglect, failed to fulfill their obligations and thus cannot 
be called good citizens. Remember, you will get the type 
and kind of government you ask for—no better, no worse. 
You as an individual are responsible and must answer, not 
only to yourself, but to your fellow-citizens for any and all 
disappointments that come through your indifference and 
neglect. 

As a good citizen, voting is not only a duty and responsi- 
bility that should not be shirked but one that should be per- 
formed with pride, and with a prayer of thanksgiving in 
your hearts that today you still have the right to express 
your likes or dislikes at the ballot box. There are millions 
of people behind the iron curtain who would gladly and 
willingly change places with you, and who, I am sure, would 
not fail in their responsibility in this respect. 

You may say that you are not interested in politics; that 
all politicians are crooked; that all politics is dishonest; 
therefore, you do not vote. By your very neglect and in- 
difference you are contributing to whatever fault you may 
find in the operation of your government, whether it be 
local, State, or National, because you have done nothing to 
protect it. 

Of course, you may say, “I have not violated any of the 
law. I have not failed to exercise my right of suffrage at 
the poles, so this doesn’t apply to me.” 

Now, there is another duty of good citizenship that is 
equally important to exercise, and that is jury duty. I 
would venture to say that were an officer of the law to 


appear in this room tonight and serve jury summons on 
everyone here, requesting that they present themselves be- 
fore a court to qualify as jurors in a trial, more than 50 
percent of those present would make every effort to avoid 
such jury service, The judges of your courts can give you 
the answer to that. Efforts to be excused from jury duty 
may not be as prevalent in the small community as in the 
large city, yet, repeatedly, we find people who are too busy, 
who haven’t the time, who are going to be out of town, who 
use political influence, and who even attempt to get medical 
certificates to avoid jury service. That, in my opinion, is not 
a mark of good citizenship, 

If and when you are served with a summons to appear to 
qualify for jury duty, before attempting to avoid such serv- 
ice stop and ask yourself this question: If I, personally, were 
on trial, would I want the better class of citizens avoiding 
the duty imposed by law of granting to me a trial by a jury 
of my peers? Why is it that your professional men, your 
businessmen, your outstanding citizens, are too busy to give 
the few hours a year they would be called upon to give to 
uphold the laws of the land, in granting to a fellow citizen, 
regardless of his social or financial status, an opportunity 
of a trial, of being judged by 12 men, chosen by the court 
for such purpose, without any attempt of any of the 12 to 
evade the responsibility ? 

I have just scratched the surface of how one can, through 
indifference and neglect, take unto himself the title of bad 
citizenship. This description, of course, could be expanded 
and would require, not only hours, but probably days and 
weeks, to go into in its entirety. 

You might say, what are we going to do about it? One 
of the first things we must do is to take our place on the 
firing line, and assume willingly the responsibilities imposed 
upon us by our acceptance of the great privilege of citizen- 
ship in this country. Let us not forget that if every com- 
munity in America were to clean up their own local situ- 
ation, and if each and every citizen in each small commu- 
nity in America were to assume the responsibility of citizen- 
ship, then the major problems in America would become 
minor because the Government is you. The United States 
is merely a gathering together of all the small communities 
into statehood and of all the States into the national pic- 
ture. As each community meets its responsibility, then the 
State must meet its responsibility, and that, in turn, assures 
us of a national picture that is healthy and wholesome and 
secure. 


We must in our system of education train the youth in 
such a way that they will have a thorough knowledge and 
understanding of the responsibilities that are theirs as citi- 
zens. Teaching the youth in our schools to recite the 
Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights ver- 
batim, word for word, does not answer the question, because 
you could teach a parrot to do that. But teach them the 
meaning of that Constitution and that Bill of Rights, what 
it means to them, what it cost this Nation in the sweat and 
blood of our forefathers to preserve it intact as a heritage 
to hand down to us—that is important and will instill the 
seeds of good citizenship in the youth of this land. 

It is a peculiar situation today, that in these times of in- 
creasing crime and violence of our Nation, it has been de- 
clared unconstitutional to teach a child in the schools that 
there is a God, and the things that that God stands for. But 
it has not been declared unconstitutional to teach them 
there is no God. 


Looking toward the future of this country, we realize we 
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are in great danger today of losing everything that we hold 
sacred and dear. It must give the enemy a tremendous con- 
solation as they look at the crime record, as they examine 
the sorry spectacle of our indifference and neglect in exer- 
cising our right of suffrage, as they gleefully enjoy our 
avoidance of jury service, Adding these things up and taking 
it for granted that there is a complete breakdown of the 
moral law in this land—what pleasure they must derive 
from it. To them it looks as though the democracy of free 
men has failed, that it has disintegrated. And they look 
with joy and glee to the day when they can become victors, 
not by force and violence, but by the disintegration of the 
moral fiber of our people, and that most insidious enemy— 
defeat from within. 

I think it would be well if all of us were to obtain one 


of the small circulars that Uncle Sam is distributing to pro- 
mote the sale of savings bonds—to bring into our homes the 
message of a soldier in Korea, who asks us to look out the 
window into our front lawn, and see there in a fox hole, a 
cold, tired, and hungry soldier, alert, defending our home. 
That is exactly what every man in Korea is doing. Now, 
what a mockery it would be if you and I, through our neg- 
lect, lose here what those defenders of our homes are fighting 
for over there. 

It is your community. It is your State. It is your gov- 
ernment—yours, personally and individually. It will be as 
honest, decent, and great as you wish to make it. Or it 
will degenerate into the depths you force upon it through 
your failure to exercise your citizenship intelligently and to 
participate in the operation and support of your government, 


The Church-Related College 
in a Disordered World 


A GREATER RESPONSIBILITY THAN TAX-SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS 
By FRANK GLENN LANKARD, Dean, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 
Delivered at Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, September 22, 1951 


sirens are sounding and the sky is red with evil por- 

tents. We are a wounded generation and we know 
it. We are witnessing the strong upsurge of anti-demo- 
cratic forces in the world. New ideologies which are dis- 
tinctly anti-Christian have assumed proportions which are 
alarming to those of us who believe in the democratic way 
and the Christian philosophy of life. We are in the midst 
of a world revolution in which certain ruthless men are 
determined to make their particular ideas dominant in the 
earth. The clock is striking twelve and tomorrow’s day 
may be another dark age, for the all-clear signal has not 
been sounded; or it may be a new era which we may call 
the Kingdom of God. This momentous decision abides 
with the children of men. 

There are many who believe that a two-ocean navy, an 
enormous standing army, airplanes so numerous that they 
darken the sky, a nation armed to the hilt, are the answer 
to the world’s ills. All of this may be the necessary, im- 
mediate answer, but it is not enough. This short-term 
policy may save our nation today but it is not sufficiently 
taking thought for the morrow. 

The tragedy of meeting force with force is that we are 
impelled to employ the same weapons which we hate and 
fear. Thus the old tensions are perpetuated and fear be- 
comes so great that from the friction a spark is generated 
that ignites the powder. The side emerging with what is 
called victory cries for a peace of revenge and imposes its 
will on the vanquished who, at the first opportunity, tune 
up their factories for their day of revenge. And thus we 
tread along on the same old treadway that leads to inter- 
national breakdown. It cannot last, this building in fear and 
blood. As M. L. Jackson has said, “We often think that 
‘next time’ we shall be wiser; but so long as we are content 
with our short-term policies, based as they are upon man 
and not upon God, ‘next time’ will find us equally fool- 
ish.” 


1 Jacks, Maurice Leonard, God in Education. Rich and Cowan, 
London, 1939. Preface. 


, \ HIS is no time to cry fire if there is none. But the 


The Church, of all institutions, has a right to ask for a 
new leadership, for no immediate or superficial policy can 
save us. If there is to be a final answer to the hurt of the 
world, men over wide areas of the globe must devote them- 
selves to a spirit that can make us world-conscious and give 
us some sure method by which men may live together. This 
is the task of religion, and nothing but the spirit of God 
capturing and mastering the lives of men can do it. All of 
this calls for a new leadership. To paraphrase the words 
of John R. Mott, we want a leadership with the ability 
and the purpose to help the weakest, most neglected and 
least, to the uttermost and the last. We want a new leader- 
ship that will put God back into our education, our churches, 
our community life, and so transform them that it will 
reach out and make itself felt in the foreign policies of the 
nations. It is my conviction that this leadership can be 
developed in the Church-related colleges. 


THE CHURCH’s CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
STREAM OF CULTURE 


Religion has contributed richly to the stream of culture. 
When religion has been most alive, the arts have been most 
alive. Religion at its best seems to ''ft man to his best and 
the richness of life pours out in great poetry, drama, music 
and architecture. When art reached its highest expression 
in ancient Greece, religion was furnishing the material for 
its noblest themes. In the period of the Renaissance when 
art came to its golden climax, Leonardo da Vinci, Botticelli, 
Michelangelo, Titian, Raphael and all the rest were de- 
picting the relationship of man to God in forms and ex- 
pressions that were triumphantly beautiful. 

The religious impluse, likewise, at all times has expressed 
itself in education. The Hebrews laid great emphasis upon 
the importance of the education of their children. The 
Greeks were so convinced that virtue could be taught that 
teachers were held responsible for the behavior of their 
pupils in mature life. Jesus has often been referred to as 


the “Master Teacher.” During the Middle Ages the 


Church kept learning alive, and the dominant motive in the 
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schools was a religious one. The Reformation gave added 
impetus to education. Children must be taught to read in 
order to interpret the Scriptures which, for Protestants, 
had displaced the authority of the Church. The early 
settlers along the American seaboard were predominantly 
Protestant. And in the new world the religious impulse 
made itself manifest in the education of the times. 

The early American college was typically a frontier in- 
stitution, It was the design of the college to meet the needs 
of the people who lived in pioneer communities, Harvard, 
the first American college, was founded in the midst of 
pioneer conditions and each successive western movement 
had its colleges like Harvard. 

Nine American colleges were founded in the period from 
1639-1769 and all are functioning. Each of these was 
founded on a religious impulse, and they were designed 
primarily to furnish a trained ministry for the Church, 
Above the entrance of Harvard College carved in granite 
are the words Pro Christo et Ecclesia, “For Christ and the 
Church.” Henry H. Sweets says: “To recount what the 
institutions of higher education, with their high ideals of 
intellectual, moral, and Christian ideals did and continue 
to do for the cultural and religious development of the 
citizens of our growing nation would require many vol- 
umes.” ‘?) 

More recently we have witnessed the phenomenal growth 
of tax-supported universites. They offer an excellent intel- 
lectual training and usually at a lower fee than Church- 
related institutions, Have we a right to invite young men 
and women to pass by the doors of the State universities and 
enter the portals of the Church-related colleges? That 
depends on whether the Church-related college can accom- 
plish that which the tax-supported school cannot accom- 
plish, or only falteringly at best. It is my conviction that 
the Church-related college has unique goals and that no 
other school will achieve them so completely. 

Let us turn aside momentarily for a word of explanation. 
In this discussion, the Church and religion are almost always 
used as being synonymous in meaning. Furthermore, speak- 
ing historically, the college which the Church founded and 
which, for the most part, it has perpetuated, is the general 
college or the so-called college of liberal arts. Many of 
the general colleges added professional schools and became 
universities, but the central college in all of them is still 
the general college of arts and sciences. It is this school 
with which we are concerned in this discussion. It was 
customary, some years ago, to refer to the Church college 
as the Christian college. But there were those who resented 
this appellation, and rightly so, for state universities and 
privately endowed colleges were manned, for the most part, 
by Christian teachers and were in keeping, in spirit at least, 
with the Christian tradition. More recently, and more 
correctly, the descriptive titl—the Church-related college 
—has come into general usage. In this discussion I shall use 
both terms—the Church-related and the Christian college 
as being synonymous in meaning. 


A UNIQUE OPppoRTUNITY 


It is my conviction that the Church-related college has 
opportunities not vouchsafed to any other educational in- 
stitution. I believe there is freedom of discussion concerning 
Political, social, and economic problems in the Church- 
related college that is hardly possible in schools controlled by 
the State. Tax-supported schools may talk of the individual’s 





2 Sweets, Henry H., The Church and Education. Presbyterian 
Committee of Publications, Richmond, Va., 1939, p. 30. 


responsibility and seek for a devotion to the commonwealth. 
The Christian college can go a step further, getting motiva- 
tion for the individual’s conduct that the tax-supported school 
can never get. And standing by the side of the Christian 
college with flags unfurled are all privately endowed in- 
stitutions with similar objectives. 

The uniqueness of the Christian college does not lie, for 
example, in the brand of mathematics it teaches. Nor can 
it lay claim to any unique science. It cannot afford, under 
the cloak of piety, to give an inferior instruction in the 
arts and sciences. A master passion for social order that 
approaches the Kingdom of God on earth will not offset 
the miscalculations of bad mathematics or write English 
sentences that are grammatically correct. A bridge will fall 
if faulty calculations have underestimated the stress and 
strain even though the architect may have studied his math- 
ematics and science in a Christian college. But the Church- 
related college can do some things that the tax-supported 
school can never do. 

What has the Church a right to ask of her college? The 
Church has a right to ask her college to do more than give 
instruction, no matter how effective it may be. The Christian 
college has the unique opportunity to develop in youth an 
awareness of that which motivates all education and gives 
it vitality and meaning. To help students believe that the 
universe is not an anarchy but an order, because a powerful 
and friendly spirit whom we call God is working for its 
harmony, beauty and perfection, is the supreme function 
of the Church and her college. 

It is only in the conception that the universe has a mean- 
ing that we can offset the feeling of self-sufficiency that so 
easily betrays us. We have a feeling that no mountain is 
so high that we cannot climb it or so thick that we cannot 
tunnel it, and that it is only a question of time until nature 
will have yielded up all her secrets and our mastery over 
the world will be complete. But our mastery over things 
is apt to betray us for it creates an illusion that the human 
family can live in its own sufficiency. For man has failed 
utterly to master himself. And there is even the haunting 
fear that he has no clear sense of direction. What does it 
profit a man to control vast machines and have no mastery 
over himself? What real value is there in travelling to and 
fro in the earth if we are not sure of the meaning of it all? 

Life to the atheist must indeed be a riddle. To the 
Christian there is much that must seem unintelligible. But 
the Christian has a faith that the atheist does not know 
which supports him in the dark places. To the Christian, 
the fact that he is alive is more than an incident, It begins 
to take on meaning when he contemplates that he is partner 
in a plan bigger than himself. It is what God purposes that 
really matters. It is the Kingdom of God that gives meaning 
to all of our lesser loyalties. Individuals assume importance 
only as they have a part in the society of men and women 
which He proposes to build. Around this central concept of 
the meaning of things a student can be invited to build his 
philosophy of life. 

It is my conviction that the Christian college, which is 
a child of the Christian tradition and a conserver of it, is in 
a unique position to speak some sure word about the meaning 
of life and man’s place in the scheme of things. The tax- 
supported college may talk of liberty, equality and frater- 
nity. The Church-related school gives to these rights a 
master principle in the conviction that man is made in the 
image of God, and seeks to encourage a master passion for 
them. The schools of the State may be tempted to deal with 
problems by short-term policies. The Church-related college 
is under the compulsion of believing and teaching that evil 
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has within itself the seeds of its own destruction because of 
a dependable factor in the universe. The State, for example, 
may see no other method of meeting an arrogant dictator 
except force. The Church would expect to develop in her 
schools a leadership that will sense the fact that real and 
permanent protection lie in the spirit of love and good will. 

Psychology has made us conscious of the world integration. 
We speak of the properly integrated personality. If the 
completely integrated personality is the goal of life, then 
the Church has a right to ask her college to help youth 
achieve it. I take it that the integrated personality is the 
whole personality functioning normally with all parts of it- 
self and blending with the universe in which it lives, moves 
and has its being. How does one achieve peace and harmony 
within himself so that he moves with a sure step through the 
maze of life? Does it not emerge from a philosophy of 
life in which one seeks to find the will of God for himself 
and for the world? The integrated life is that in which 
God holds the reins. It has nothing of the narrow or re- 
stricted in it. It is a fullness of life within a larger purpose 
that brings order out of chaos. Instead of several loyalties 
in conflict there is one supreme loyalty in which all lesser 
loyalties find their proper places. Instead of disintegration 
there is a sense of unity. 

Someone has said: “If we think of the good of our fam- 
ilies in all matters, the good of men and women who serve 
us and whom we serve, then we shall be considerate, fair, 
unselfish, helpful.”” But why should we be thinking of the 
good of other people? In a poem by Michael J. Barry we 
find these words: 

“But whether on the scaffold high, 
Or in the battle’s van, 

The fittest place where man can die 
Is where he dies for man.” “* 


Why should anyone suppose that the fittest place for a man 
to die is where he dies for man? The answer is found in 
religion. Am I my brother’s keeper? Yes, religion answers, 
and since you have not treated him as a brother in the 
great human family his blood is crying from the ground. 

What is it that is primary in a business or a profession? 
Is it to make money or to serve human life? Suppose a 
young man enters business with the idea only of making 
money, looking out for himself, and expecting his customers 
to do the same. Let it become known that he engages in 
sharp practices. Will the customers flock to him? But let 
it become known that a business man has the customer’s 
interest at heart; that he will not sell unless it is to his 
customer’s best interest. What happens? Customers come 
because they trust such a man. He has, no doubt, made 
money. But something more important has happened. He 
is happy, trusted, loved, and respected. He is living an 
integrated life on the principle of service rather than self. 
The Master Teacher said: “He that loseth his life for my 
sake shall find it.”* Why should this be true? The only 
answer I know is that there is a form of human behavior 
that receives the smile and approval of the universe and 
another that does not. If that behavior is in conformity 
with a principle that is characteristic of the universe, all 
goes well. If a man’s behavior is out of harmony with the 
basic behavior of the universe, he has no inner peace. It 
is the lot of every man to have an inner chaos or an inner 
harmony. The man of inner peace—with a completely in- 
tegrated life—is one who has faith in God and who really 
tries to carry out His purposes in the world. 


3 Pathfinder, June 29, 1940. 
4 Matt. 10 :39b. 


Education cannot escape being concerned with the in- 
tegrated life. A society of useful and purposeful men is un- 
thinkable without some inner cohesion. This is the supreme 
concern of religion. Perhaps nowhere else do religion and 
education come more closely together than in the integration 
of personality. Any school, because it is a school, is con- 
cerned with producing people who live integrated lives, 
The Church-related college is in a unique position to teach 
her youth that the integration of personality is best achieved 
by the presence of the Divine in human life. The internal 
unification which we call integration is the result of a Divine- 
human relationship. How natural all of this should be in 
the Church college! The teachers, we assume, hold it as the 
basic philosophy of their lives. It will pervade their interpre- 
tations in science, history, and philosophy. It will have a 
place of prominence in the courses of Bible and religion. 
It will flash out from many a chapel service. It will be an 
enduring part of the whole impact of the college. The 
Church has a right to expect her colleges to show her youth 
how the completely integrated life may be achieved. 

We hear much, in these days, of regimentation and au- 
thority. We sometimes think that people do not like au- 
thority. This is false. People, especially young people, do not 
care for unreasonable, dogmatic authority, but they respond 
to authority that has a meaning for them. We have wit- 
nessed the remarkable rise of Hitler and Mussolini to power. 
Who were their most enthusiastic supporters? Not age, but 
youth. Youth have responded to a program, stern and ter- 
rible, but it had authority and meaning for them. Was it an 
easy task to which the dictators were calling the youth of 
their nations? It was a grim task, but Germany and Italy 
were determined to have their place in the sun and Hitler 
and Mussolini claimed to have the answer. 

In times of uncertainty men cry out for direction. It is 
quite understandable why millions turned to the dictators. 
They spoke with a voice of authority in an age of confusion. 
How natural it should be for the Church-related college 
with its emphasis on meaning, direction, and a supreme 
loyalty to gather them all up in one great Authority who 
speaks not dogmatically but in terms of good will! The 
Christian college may teach without apology that it is 
Almighty God who holds the swinging spheres in His hand 
and who, if given a chance, will speak the sure word in the 
councils of men. In this comprehending, all-inclusive au- 
thority we have our security. In His authority, our whole 
being expands, reason is exalted, and conscience is enthroned. 

The Christian Church has a right to ask her college to 
assist in offsetting the defeatism of youth. Consider the 
college senior who made application for a position at the 
time when America suddenly realized the possibility of being 
drawn into World War II. The personnel officer opened 
the folder that contained his application and read: “Age, 21; 
height, 6 feet 1 inch; health, good.” Closing the folder 
and looking across the desk at the senior, he said, “Perfect 
cannon fodder!” This young man told me that he left the 
interview in a state of mental and moral paralysis. The 
realization of the kind of world in which we live came like a 
blinding flash. He was ready to fill a useful place in the 
world and this was the kind of world into which he had 
been thrust! 

Some time ago—some of you may have seen it—there ap- 
peared a cartoon depicting college seniors filing by the presi- 
dent of the university to receive their diplomas, and a mo- 
ment later, casting aside their gowns and diplomas, they take 
up shovels to join the ranks of the W. P. A. There was 
more than humor in that cartoon! There may have been a 
certain humor, too, in the motto adopted by a class of high 
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school graduates, “W. P. A., here we come!” but I think 
in reality there was a deeper pathos and wistfulness. And 
what devastating pessimism and grim bitterness were ex- 
pressed in the cartoon in which the God of War, clothed 
in commencement gown, replaced the college president, and 
instead of a diploma he was handing out a machine gun 
to each graduate as he filed by! 

Young people are not heartened by the prospect of such a 
world—in which there is little permanence. And how can 
they make plans for a home and the future when there is no 
certainty of the economic basis for that home? Are they to 
be censored too severely if they give up in despair and at- 
tempt to drown their fears and disappointments in superficial 
gaiety ? Someone may say, “‘All this is now being changed by 
the re-armament program and jobs are plentiful.” But I 
answer that a world that must depend upon re-armament to 
offset its unemployment is a world sick unto death. 

Over against this picture of defeatism there must be placed 
a Christian philosophy of life which believes in and battles 
for the abundant life for all. Jesus said, “I am come that 
they might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” The call is for a new leadership within the 
framework of a Christian philosophy of life and no institu- 
tion is so fully charged with that responsibility as the Chris- 
tian college. The Church-related college is unique in its 
opportunity to help youth see that life is not a dance of death 
but a grand march to the City of God. Men may send forth 
their ships in search of wealth, search out the deep places of 
the earth for the precious metals, dive in the ocean’s depths 
for her pearls, but there come moments when men ask them- 
selves, ‘‘What is the meaning of it all? We may be ad- 
mirable teachers of fact, but knowledge is not sufficient. 
It is in this vital, comprehensive demand of the human spirit 
that the Christian college is incomparable. If education can- 
not answer the deep and ultimate questions of the human 
spirit it falls short of its goal. 

The Christian college has a responsibility to youthful 
idealism. Young people are proverbially idealistic. They 
sense the long distance between the ideal and the real. They 
long to be reformers and make society over after the pattern 
of their dreams. They set out as eager crusaders with all 
of the enthusiasm of the Children’s Crusade that ended so 
disastrously. And too many modern crusades of youth end 
just as disastrously. The tragedy is that much of the fine 
idealism of youth evaporates so quickly after school days 
are over. Disillusionment sets in early and they say, “When 
I was young I looked at things in a different way, but I 
was very idealistic then.” We may even sneer at idealism 
in college with a knowing look as if to say, “You expect to 
accomplish great things but youthful idealism is like chil- 
dren’s diseases, a thing to have and get over before ma- 
turity begins.” 

The young man or woman leaves college, and the world of 
business gives him a rude shock. In college there was much 
emphasis on theory—on how things might be done. In the 
world after leaving college, there is much emphasis on the 
practical here and now, and the idealism of the classroom is 
strangely lacking. One college man who took up a position 
in Wall Street told me that, if Wall Street should come 
out for a particular candidate or measure, he would consider 
that fact as being sufficient ground for opposing it. One 
might say that this is a sure sign that the young man was 
holding on to his idealism. Perhaps it would be nearer the 
truth to say that he had suddenly confronted a world in 
which there was a sharp conflict of loyalties. 

The Church has a right to ask her colleges to prepare 


youth in mind and heart for those experiences that lie just 
ahead. The college is the last institution to touch many 
thousands of young people before the plunge into the so-called 
“hard, cold world.” If idealism is to glow with a steady 
inner light it must have meaning so that it may have stability 
and permanence. It can only be kept alive by a philosophy 
of the universe that places meaning and purpose at the heart 
of things. Ideals are things we hope for and are willing to 
strive for. They rest back ultimately on our philosophy of 
life. If youth feel that at the heart of things there is an 
eternal purpose battling for right and justice and that right, 
though worsted temporarily, will ultimately prevail, there is 
a sure faith in the future, and permanence, therefore, in 
their idealism. 

The Christian college, by virtue of her courses in phi- 
losophy and religion, the temper and spirit of her faculty, 
and the very commission on which she operates, is unrivalled 
in her opportunity to send forth her sons and daughters pre- 
pared for the shock of those first battles, but trained and 
tempered like well-disciplined soldiers to go through those 
battles keeping their idealism glowing like some inner light 
that cannot be dimmed. 


THE STUDENT AS A PERSON 


In any educational institution the student is the first con- 
cern. We say that we want students to cultivate good health 
habits, perfect the tools of education, learn to think clearly, 
develop the particular talents which they possess, achieve 
good citizenship, know and appreciate the great heritage of 
the race, build a satisfactory philosophy of life, and, if pos- 
sible, add something creative of their own to the on-going 
stream of life. These things are illustrations of that which 
goes to make up an education. They are important. But 
how shall we develop in the individual student these qualities 
which we are so anxious that they attain? 

Our first concern is the student. The teacher who says, 
“TI am here to teach history, or chemistry, and I am not con- 
cerned about anything else,” is not suited to the faculty of a 
Church-related college. We are teaching young people to 
use English and master history that they may do useful and 
purposeful things in the commonwealth. This would seem 
to be so obvious that we need not mention it. But on the 
contrary, I think it does bear investigating. We spend so 
much time in mastering our special fields that we may for- 
get that, rather than the field itself, we are teaching students, 
and helping them to orient themselves in a given field of 
experience. 

The student may have a passion for the qualities that go to 
make up an education or he may not. One student may come 
with a loyalty to these values, and another may be quite in- 
different. The student must find these values or qualities real 
to him. One of the revelations of extra-classroom activities 
lies at this very point. They are very real. And to some stu- 
dents they are more real than the classroom activities. Per- 
haps this gives us our clue. There must be vividness in our 
courses, Students need to see in them meaning for themselves. 
To capture this meaning, the students must be invited, lured 
or cajoled into putting themselves into the experience of the 
thing. We have spent time in argument as to whether we 
should lecture, discuss, or carry on a project. This is not 
our first concern. Our first concern is to get the student, by 
whatever means, to throw himself into the experience of the 
thing as a diver plunges into a pool and is enveloped by the 
water all about him. It is only as we get students to put 
themselves into the experience of art or literature, for ex- 
ample, that we can hope to developd in them a glowing en- 
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thusiasm for it. If we can master the technique of showing 
students how to relate themselves to the real tasks and prob- 
lems of the world it will give our courses a new vividness. 
Take citizenship as an example. Some teachers think that 
students should learn the art and practice of good citizenship 
from text-books in a dry classroom. But there is no vivid- 
ness, no reality, and of course the student does not get the 
experience of citizenship. Other teachers think that students 
should come in touch with the juvenile court, investigate the 
problems of the police force, visit the mayor in his office, 
note his problems, and sit with the city council in its de- 
liberations. By the second method the student is entering 
into the experience of citizenship and it more easily becomes 
for him a thrilling experience. 

The Church has a right to ask her college to lay great 
emphasis on the counseling function. Recently, I asked a 
former college president who is high in the educational 
councils of the Church what unique function the Christian 
college had. He replied that the unique function of the 
Church-related college lay in the counscling of students. In 
that concept and in that function there is a profound recog- 
nition that the student is first of all a person. The tax-sup- 
ported school may have a counseling system; the Church- 
related college must have one. We are interested in the stu- 
dent to the end that he may choose the right course, live in 
the best possible conditions for health and work, develop 
poise, that he may be socially adequate. We must point out 
to him the possibility of loans and scholarships that he may 
conserve his health, help him overcome his moods of dis- 
couragement and defeat, give him some help when he needs 
it in his personal and religious perplexities, guide him as he 
forms his philosophy of life, point out his faults and defects 
that he may fit most harmoniously into the complex life of 
the world, and stand by him as he measures the many dif- 
ferent values which exist in a confused world that he may 
choose the best. The faculty of a Christian college, taken 
collectively, should be as a big brother to the student trying 
to find the best road in life. Some teachers are poor coun- 
selors in the sense in which I am using it. They should 
strive to be better couselors. It will make them better 
teachers and enrich the lives of their students. No teacher 
can think of his students in the vital, comprehensive sense 
which I have described without understanding student life 
better and placing himself in a better position as a teacher 
to help the student enter into the experience of the subject. 

The Church-related college has an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to guide in the forming of the Christian philosophy of 
life. With Christian teachers determined to carry out the 
real purpose of the small college and with a knowledge of the 
technique there is an unusual opportunity to bring about the 
development of Christian personality motivated for service 
in the interest of a better world. If that ideal is held steadily 
before professors and counselors it will result in great things 
for Christian personality and through it, we trust, a more 
beautiful and greatly enriched life. 

If the Church-related college is primarily concerned with 
students as persons it follows that the college is concerned 
with the complete life of the students. The wall of separa- 
tion between the curricular and the extra-curricular no 
longer exists. Every phase of the students’ life—physical, 
moral, social, and spiritual, as well as intellectual—comes in 
for attention. It may be possible for the tax-supported insti- 
tution, with a large enrolment, to dodge this total responsi- 
bility and concern itself only with the physical, intellectual 
and social development of its students. But nothing less than 
the whole person is the charge that has been committed to 
the Christian college. 
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THE TEACHER 


Few occupations carry greater responsibility than that of 
the teacher. The teacher stands in a great and honorable tra- 
dition extending from the dawn of history until the present, 
Teachers, in a singular way, are the guardians of civilization, 
The Church will ask much of the teachers in the Christian 
college. They need to believe in themselves, love and respect 
their students, exercise rare self-discipline, and be able to 
meet the problems of their students reasonably. Educare, 
the Latin word from which our word education is derived, 
means “to make a plant grow.” S. R. Hole has said: “He 
who would have beautiful roses in his garden must have 
beautiful roses in his heart. He must love them well and 
always. .. . He must have not only the glowing admiration, 
the enthusiasm, and the passion, but the tenderness, the 
thoughtfulness, the reverence, the watchfulness of love.” 
This is almost a perfect description of the relationship that 
should exist between the teacher and his students, The best 
teacher is one who possesses a feeling of real affection for his 
students and a deep concern that they shall find out for them- 
selves those things which are of highest value. 

Education really takes place when a student becomes alive 
with the aid of a live teacher. It is something that develops 
when living personalities cooperate. The college teacher has 
a right, yes, a responsibility to express his convictions which 
flow from his critical studies. But there rests upon him the 
responsibility not to impose those convictions upon his stu- 
dents. He will invite his students to subject his conclusions 
and convictions to the most exacting inquiry and discriminat- 
ing judgment. It is his privilege to help young people form 
habits of impartial inquiry so that they may be in a position 
to judge issues on their own merits and refuse to accept 
ex-parte statements at their face value. 

Fred Gladstone, in discussing Origen, the first Christian 
liberal has said, “He had all of the admirable qualities of a 
good teacher and his students worshipped him. He knew 
how to clarify a problem and could stir his listeners emo- 
tionally as well as challenge their intellects.”‘® We are 
trying to develop the thesis that if students are to grow in 
the qualities that go to make up an education they must enter 
into the experiences of these qualities. The Chuch-related 
college should seek instructors who are on fire with some 
great loyalty. President J. B. Watson of the Arkansas State 
College for Negroes has said: “The prime thing for the 
student to take to college is a spark that may be kindled into 
a burning fire; and the only absolutely essential thing for 
him to find at college (whatever college it may be) is a 
teacher who knows how to fan his spark.”‘”) Teachers who 
are on fire with some great loyalty or passion will help stu- 
dents enter into those experiences. Alexis Carrel puts it 
this way: “Men grow when inspired by a high purpose, 
when contemplating vast horizons. The sacrifice of oneself 
is not very difficult for one burning with the passion for a 
great adventure.” Students will seek this brand of in- 
structor not so much for the subject he teaches as for what 
the teacher himself is. It is said that in Jesus the “word” 
became flesh. It is a perfect illustration of the thing which 
I have in mind. 

I have alluded to an enthusiasm for extra-classroom ac- 
tivities. It is my conviction that a smilar enthusiasm can be 
generated in the classroom and that the teacher holds the key. 

5 Barclay, 7 Crawford, Challenge and Power. The Abing- 
don Press, N. Y., p. 47. 

6 The Journal ~ Bible and Religion. August 1940. p. 137. 
10 ns. the Colleges Are Doing. Ginn and Co. No. "0 Fall 
8 Carrel, Alexis, Man, the Unknown. Hamish Hamilton, London, 
1936. p. 267. 
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If he possesses that inner fire and the ability to lead his stu- 
dents into the spirit of high adventure we shall have little 
difficulty in developing in our students those qualities which 
are so vital a basis for the better world we seek to build. 
The teacher in a democracy must not be hedged in by too 
many rules and authorities. He must be one of those free 
moving spirits caught up by some great loyalty and driven 
by some inner creative impulse, 

No matter in what field the instructor teaches, his in- 
fluence will be felt. He is expected to keep abreast of his 
own field. But, in the Church-related college, this is not 
enough. If a Christian philosophy of life is one of the major 
objectives of the Christian college, the instructor, regardless 
of his field, should be expected to keep abreast of the high- 
lights in religious thought. If the instructor does not do this, 
how can he give the proper setting to his subject? We are 
to remember that in the Christian college it is the subject 
plus something more, or else we may as well turn over our 
education to the State. 

There should be a Department of Religion in every 
Church-related college with a teacher expert in that field; 
but that does not absolve the other members of the faculty 
from being religious interpreters of life. This would be as 
dangerous as adding a personnel officer to the staff and then 
asking all of the other teachers to give up to the expert the 
work of counseling, which they have always done, more or 
less. That conception will spell the breakdown of good 
counseling on any college campus. In like manner, the 
teacher in a Christian college can no more escape the respon- 
sibility of interpreting his field of experience in the light of 
the best religious thought than he can escape the counseling 
function, or the possession of the general point of view in- 
volved in the liberal arts college itself which he is expected 
to know and to which in spirit he is expected to subscribe. 

The Church-related college has been established with a 
frank acceptance of the Christian point of view. Some teach- 
ers in Christian colleges will not discuss the religious impli- 
cations of their subject even when honestly asked for. They 
have been known to say, “That is a question of religion and 
has no place in this class.” This is unfortunate; it is a be- 
trayal of one of the functions of a teacher in a Christian 
college. 

It is my conviction that no one should be invited to the 
faculty of a Church-related college unless he is in sympathy 
with the Christian religion and will definitely point out the 
Christian interpretation of his special field along with the 
other major interpretations of life. It is to be expected that 
the Church-related college will have a faculty of Christians 
rather than pagans. By pagan is meant a nontheistic and 
thoroughly materialistic philosophy of life. If pagans are 
made members of the teaching staff it should be for the same 
purpose that Buddhists or Mohammedans are added, namely 
for the purpose of presenting a point of view and furnishing 
a living example of paganism, and it should be made clear 
that they have been selected for that purpose. It is not fair 
for the Christian college to say to its constituency that it 
can expect to have its sons and daughters in the company 
of Christian men and then includes on the staff men who 
are indifferent to, or care nothing for, Christian ideals or the 
Christian philosophy of life. Let us take an extreme case for 
the sake of clarity. A certain teacher is a master, second to 
none, in world history, but he is a confessed pagan in his 
personal life. The college would be forced to decide whether 
or not to accept him, because of his mastery of his field, in 
spite of his pagan ideals. If a Church-related college should 
attach him to the teaching staff there should be no con- 
cealing the fact that he had been selected for the distinct 


purpose of making a contribution which no one else could 
make in that field. Is there not every reason to expect the 
faculty members of a Church-related college to be interested 
in the development of their spiritual life in the same way 
that they are interested in the development of their intel- 
lectual or aesthetic life? 

When teachers possess the spirit of Christ it will be as a 
light to many students in confusion. Students, particularly 
in college, are often sorely puzzled concerning religious 
things. If his college fails him at this point, the student 
may never get a wholesome approach to spiritual values. 
When students gradute from college with a negative attitude 
toward religion there is something seriously at fault in the 
atmosphere of the college, and here the teachers have a large 
share of responsibility. 

The members of the faculty in tax-supported schools may 
be aware of the personal perplexities of their students and 
yet find it necessary for reasons of expediency to sidestep the 
issues when their students need help the most. Instructors 
in Church-related colleges should be expected to grapple with 
student perplexities, stripping them down to the bed rock 
of human need without fear or favor. The Christian college, 
through its program but more particularly through its fac- 
ulty, should seek to present a religion that satisfies intel- 
lectually, challenges morally, renews spiritually, and con- 
tributes to the enrichment of the world. 

We hear a great deal in these times about academic free- 
dom. In a questioning, doubting, insecure world, it is im- 
perative that academic freedom be maintained and every 
faculty member be assured of his right to speak the truth as 
he sees it. Academic freedom, however, begins and ends in 
the field of one’s competency to speak. When a teacher 
steps out of the field of his competency, academic freedom 
ceases. Academic freedom of speech are not necessarily iden- 
tical. The Church-related college is comparatively free from 
the pressure that inevitably comes with State control. We 
should rejoice that this is so. The Christian Church could 
hardly be true to the Master who declared that it is the 
truth that makes men free unless she encouraged her college 
to give her teachers absolute freedom to investigate, teach, 
and publish all new findings that have been validated no 
matter how much they may be at variance with ancient 
creeds in religion or old dictums of science. Teachers should 
be encouraged to plunge into nature’s secrets, investigate 
more thoroughly the ways of living together, no matter 
how upsetting the results may be. 

We have noted the teacher’s right to academic freedom 
in the field of his competency. But there is a responsibility 
that rests upon the teacher to see that this right is matched 
by a deep concern for what is said. Once faculty men are 
assured of the truth and soundness of their position, not only 
may they speak, they must speak! But the times are too full 
of peril for any member of a faculty to speak flippantly or 
carelessly about matters of great concern. 

The Church-related college should secure good teachers 
and then stand by them. Suppose a teacher knows his sub- 
ject, respects the personality of his students, has faith in 
democracy, has a personality of his own that commands con- 
fidence and respect, and believes in and respects the Christian 
tradition—in short, is a good teacher. But suppose he is 
somewhat radical or advanced in his thinking and teaching. 
What then? The simplest thing is to get rid of him, for then 
there will be no defense to make before the constituency or 
the conservative members of the board of trustees. But is 
this the wise course for administrative officers and trustees 
to follow? Is it not far better to have students face all of 
the advanced positions, in college, under good men, even 
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though they may be somewhat radical? Students will face 
these positions sooner or later when they may become the 
victims of clever journalism or innocent-looking but danger- 
ous propaganda. Is it not far wiser to have students en- 
counter difficulties with good men who have faced all of the 
problems? Furthermore, it is an historic fact that sometimes 
changes take place in our social order very quickly. The 
thing which is radical today is often conservative tomorrow. 
It would be a sad day if our leaders were not aware of all 
of the factors in the changing process. Let us secure good 
teachers and stand by them! 

In describing the teacher, the Peabody Journal of Educa- 
tion says in part: “There is no substitute for a good teacher. 
There never was nor will there ever be. No labor-saving 
device will ever waive the need for a good teacher. ... All 
the gadgets that man has devised for the school room will 
not redeem a poor teacher though they may help a good one. 
... A poor teacher fashions the curriculum into the rigidity 
of a catechism which tends to create an unbearable tedium 
and a spiritual sterility. A good teacher conceives the 
curriculum to be the unified stuff of man’s achievements and 
dreams. . . . The radio does not pretend to be a substitute 
for a good teacher, nor does the book, nor newspaper, nor 
moving picture. They are about people, but they are not 
people. [He] is flesh and mind and spirit. It is [his] 
mission to save the good that man has done, and to make sure 
its increase.” 


SociAL ADVANCE 


We hear much, in these days, of social advance. It has 
been said: ‘““The more resolutely we endeavor to change un- 
just social systems, the more urgently do we need vivid 
awareness of the majesty and holiness and love of God.” 
This means that we must know what God is like and what 
His plan for the world is if we are to share in His thought 
and in His plan. We appear to be obsessed with the idea 
that we shall find the cure for our social and economic ills 
in external circumstances when we should be directing our 
attention to the proverity of our spiritual values. We are 
in need of a spiritual quickening. A blight is upon our cor- 
porate life and only moral and spiritual forces can water 
the dried up fountains and revive the springs of hope and 
security among us. What an opportunity the Church-related 
college has through her courses in history, literature, the 
Bible, philosophy and science, to help acquaint students with 
the real character of God! 


If there is any one central thought in the teachings of ' 


Jesus, it is that the Kingdom of God or the rule of God is 
to be made a reality in the earth. God has a purpose to per- 
form with His children, a society to be builded in which 
persons function at their best. It is to be a state of society 
in which men respect one another, in which good will pre- 
vails and where love and concern for others are dominant. 
Is this not what we really want in our world? But we 
know that we do not possess it. 

We are interested, presumably, in social advance and we 
talk loudly of social justice. Sometimes we seek to achieve 
social justice by legislation, There is a more fundamental 
way. Social justice cannot depend primarily upon social 
legislation. It must have, as its real foundation, a philoso- 
phy of life. The Church must never forget her dream of 
the Kingdom of God. The Kingdom of God will come only 
as we have men and women with kingdom qualities, among 
which are understanding, tolerance, and good will. When 
the first world war was breaking out, Lord Grey said, “The 
lights are going out all over Europe and will not be lit 
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again in our generation.” It is the business of the Church 
to go about lighting lamps in a dark and cynical world. 
When men really believe that they are their brothers’ keep- 
ers; when they show good will toward all and truly pray 
“Thy will be done,” they will have a sure foundation for 
social justice. And if men and women are to have this sense 
of social responsibility it must come largely in the formative 
years. The Christian Church places upon her colleges an 
obligation to develop in her students a sense of social re- 
sponsibility. 

It is not the business of the Church-related college to in- 
doctrinate her students in a particular social or economic 
theory. But, if the Christian college is true to her spirit and 
purpose, she has a solemn obligation to acquaint her students 
with all plans and programs—religious, social, economic, 
scientific, and political—so that they may be evaluated at 
the bar of truth. And now, what attitude should we be 
prepared to have toward the youth who graduate from our 
Church-related colleges? 

We should have a mind-set of expectancy that students 
will bring new ideas from the college into their experiences 
after college. They are the trustees of what they have re- 
ceived and they should act upon the convictions which they 
have formed. We should not expect our boys and girls to 
go to college only to be confirmed in our accepted traditions. 
A health democracy is never a static one. Certainly a part 
of the educational process is that of helping students func- 
tion as free men in a democratic society. This is essential to 
insure social advance. 

Do we need greatly to be disturbed if college students ap- 
pear to us to be somewhat radical? God knows they will be 
conservative enough twenty years after they graduate! I am 
not speaking of those young people who follow so-called 
radicalism for its own sake. This is, in fact, farthest from 
my mind. But our only hope for steady social advance is to 
urge each college generation to follow its idealism to a 
higher peak than the preceding one. We should, therefore, 
encourage our youth who are forward-looking, honest, and 
discriminating in their judgment. God forbid that we 
throttle them without good reason! We can afford to allow 
them to stand well up in the vanguard for a few years, at 
least, after leaving college. They will settle back in time. 
The tragedy is that they will settle back all too soon. Chris- 
tians pray for the coming of the Kingdom of God. We pro- 
claim that we want social advance. One way to achieve it 
is to capitalize on the forward-looking spirit of honest and 
well trained youth. If we cannot gain it from the rising 
generation of young men and women with a Christian phi- 
losophy and a sense of social responsibility, we can expect 
periodic, violent turnovers in society which are destructive 
and wasteful for all concerned, 

Young people are critical. They should be and we would 
have them so. They are reformers. They are in revolt 
against many things to which we ourselves subscribe. Dr. 
Roy L. Smith has expressed it thus: “Youth in almost every 
generation have been ready to respond to high ideals; it is 
the sophistication of maturity, with its cynicism and ma- 
terialism that have been the undoing of nations.” 

Why not, then, make up our minds to take advantage of 
about a decade of forward-looking enthusiasm on the part 
of each new class of graduates? It will cause some trouble 
here and there. It will make for some disturbances, but it is 
far preferable to a class war, international conflict, or social 
upheaval. Even if the graduating class in all of our colleges 
should emerge with some radical ideas, from our point of 
view, things will not come crashing down about our ears. 
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Some man or some institution must keep the vanguard of 
progress far out in advance and I cannot think of an insti- 
tution better equipped by its very philosophy of being to 
perform this task than the Christian college. “Thy Kingdom 


come,” we pray. Do we really mean it or are we saying 
words that for us have no meaning? Would it not be a 
tragic situation to have the possibility of a new day dawning 
all about us and not be ready for it? 


The Anti-Soviet Underground 


NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE AND SELF-GOVERNMENT AT STAKE 
By LEV E. DOBRIANSKY, President, Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
Professor of Economics, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 
Delivered at All American Conference to Combat Communism, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, December 15, 1951 


underground resistance, a more propitious and fitting 

occasion than this is difficult to imagine. The very 
tenor of this convention of the All American Conference 
To Combat Communism necessarily inclines us to deliberate 
seriously the nature, scope and immense potentialities of our 
underground allies in the Soviet Russian Empire. Moreover, 
this date, the fifteenth of December, we observe as our Bill 
of Rights Day, commemorating that historic December 15, 
1791 when the first 10 Amendments were appended as an 
integral part of our precious Constitution, Surely not to be 
forgotten, too, is the definition of the Four Freedoms that 
was advanced by President Roosevelt ten years ago today. 
These notable events gave expression to certain permanent 
principles of human life for the concrete attainment of 
which courageous men and women are today struggling and 
perishing in the underground channels of the Soviet Empire. 
In one real sense it is these intrepid and indomitable fighters 
for national and individual freedom that the Kremlin fears 
most, as witnessed conclusively by its current, agitated pro- 
tests against that realistic provision of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951 sponsored by Representative Charles J. Kersten 
of Wisconsin. 


| NOR the purpose of a laconic discourse on anti-Soviet 


THE EssENTIAL CONTEXT OF UNDERGROUND 
OPERATIONS IN THE SOVIET EMPIRE 


A clear perspective and understanding of underground 
operations in the Soviet Empire presupposes some familiarity 
with the essential context determining such activities. For 
one, the areas and the different peoples involved must be 
distinctly recognized if we are not to plunge into hopeless 
confusion and inane error. While it is generally understood 
that different nations exist in Central Europe, it is not 
equally recognized that numerous distinct and separate na- 
tions, other than the Russian, exist in the wide peripheral 
expanse of the Soviet Union, from the Baltic to the Caspian 
Sea toward the Sea of Okhotsk in the Far East. In round 
figures, of the estimated total population in the Soviet Union 
of 202 million, about 92 million are Russian while 110 
million are non-Russian, or about 54% of the total Soviet 
population consists of the so-called “minority nationalities” 
who neither qualitatively nor quantitatively can be misrep- 
resented as such. It is evident, therefore, that in order to 
avoid nonsensical errors in the identification of pockets of 
resistance and even to comprehend the causes of their origin, 
such rudimentary knowledge is indispensable. 

The second dominant feature of the essential context is 
the total identity of the foremost problems and aspirations of 
the approximately 800 million non-Russian people in the 
Soviet Empire, with China included. It cannot be too 





strongly emphasized that the struggle of these non-Russian 
peoples is not merely against ideologic communism and its 
abstract propositions but by far more so against Soviet Rus- 
sian imperialism with its developed techniques of national 
genocide, Russification, and atheist communist tyranny. 
With his sound distinction between traditional Russian im- 
perialism and its contemporary communist trappings, Mr. 
Acheson struck at the core of this issue when he declared 
last June, “It is clear that this process of encroachment and 
consolidation by which Russia has grown in the last 500 
years from the Duchy of Muscovy to a vast empire, has got 
to be stopped.” 

Certainly the communist “Titoes” of the largest captive 
non-Russian nations in Europe—the Ukrainian Skripnik, 
the Polish Gomulka, the Hungarian Rajk, the Bulgarian 
Kostov, and now Slansky—furnish eloquent testimony of 
protest against the widespread Russification program, the 
mass deportations, the Soviet Russian policy of politic-eco- 
nomic colonialism, and the national genocide perpetrated in 
their respective countries. Now along with the non-vested 
and traditionally exploited masses of the Russian people, the 
non-Russian peoples face in common the added tyrannies of 
atheist communism generated from within by native quis- 
lings loyal to the imperialist power of Moscow. Only an 
honest and objective regard for the basic facts can lead men 
like Georgi Alexandrov to declare, “I raise my voice as a 
Russian democrat in defense of the oppressed and dispossessed 
peoples who for centuries suffered in the Czarist prison and 
continue to suffer in the Stalinist prison of nations”. Only 
a full awareness of this second dominant feature can lead 
one to understand the fundamental motivation of the anti- 
Soviet underground. 


PROMINENT AREAS OF ANTI-SOVIET RESISTANCE 


The full significance of this essential context which con- 
stitutes the political environment of the underground is 
plainly disclosed by a survey of the prominent areas of anti- 
Soviet resistance. Here, of necessity, time limits us to a 
survey of the many known areas of resistance, some more 
solid and extensive than others, in order to establish the 
range and scope of underground activity behind the Iron 
Curtain of Europe and Asia. Shortly we shall direct our 
attention to what is generally acknowledged to be the actual 
model of organized effort against the Soviets in order to 
grasp the nature of systematic insurgence within the Soviet 
Empire. In both situations, the activities of the underground 
movements cover the broad field of delaying and blowing up 
trains, freeing political prisoners, requisitioning foodstuffs, 
raiding banks, obstructing the collectivization programs, 
maintaining secret radio stations, planning timed acts of 
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sabotage, conducting anti-Soviet propaganda, combatting in- 
filtrations of spies and agent-provocateurs, staging ambushes 
and military attacks, furthering political assassinations, and 
conserving the hopes of the supporting populations for na- 
tional liberation and independence from the imperialist yoke 
of Soviet Russia. The sources of information concerning 
these activities are numerous, as, for example, the raw 
documentary materials conveyed by trusted couriers, seized 
Soviet documents, escapees from behind the Iron Curtains, 
local radio broadcasts and suggestive news items in official 
organs. Admittedly, many grotesque fabrications and fan- 
tastic stories of underground action have been issued, but 
the sources of such concoctions appear to be more among 
the organized émigré groups in Western Europe than else- 
where. 

What then are these prominent areas of anti-Soviet re- 
sistance? In the Baltic area, which has become a strategic 
Soviet naval base, organized resistance has been maintained 
since the early years of the last war, notably in Lithuania 
where it is under the control of the “(Committee for the 
Liberation of Lithuania” (WLIK) operating with armed 
guerrilla bands against Soviet occupation and the mass de- 
portations to Siberia. In adjoining Byelorussia, whose inde- 
pendent People’s Republic was destroyed in 1920, national 
partisan units, although small in size, center their activity 
about Grodno, Lida and Minsk with the MVD as the chief 
target. Veering southeast, in the area of Caucasia remnants 
of the annihilated Chechen and Ingush tribes periodically 
harass state security outposts from their hideouts in the 
Caucasus, while more passive resistance exists among the 
Georgian, Azerbaijanian, and Armenian peoples who cooper- 
ate with scattered, roving units of Ukrainian insurgence. 
Organized groups are known to be engaging both Russian 
and Chinese communists in the Pamir mountains of Eastern 
Turkestan and elsewhere under the “Basmachi” and other 
leaderships. In Kirgizia and Uzbekstan strong passive Mos- 
lem resistance to Kremlin rule is evident, and in Kazakhstan, 
another Soviet Asian Republic, open hostility between the 
collectivized peasants and the MVD occurs from time to 
time. It is known, too, that in the central Siberian sectors 
of the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic, a power- 
ful undercurrent of sentiment exists to sever the Siberian 
area from the political centralism of Moscow. In China, 
also, fertile areas of resistance exist. 

Turning west now to Europe, a most active resistance 
is being waged by the well organized Slovakian White 
Legions whose numbers are heavily recruited from the army 
and expropriated peasants. Frequently, with the cooperation 
of the Ukrainian UPA since the summer of 1947, Slovakian 
partisans meet in open battle with Czechoslovak troops and 
impede the deportations to Siberia or the Donbas mines. 
Among the Czechs there is extensive sympathy with resist- 
tance groups, manifested especially by a large part of the 
army. In Hungary, open resistance has been found difficult 
to achieve, but there exist small partisan groups which have 
been in contact with Ukrainian resistors and have engineered 
several acts of sabotage. In Bulgaria, likewise, pockets of 
resistance are small but apparently dangerous enough to 
warrant troop reinforcements from time to time at various 
important state installations. No effort at resistance has been 
evident in Rumania, although in the summer of 1949 a 
Ukrainian UPA detachment sent on a propaganda expedi- 
tion to that country encountered considerable sympathy. 

The indelible valor of the Polish Home Army (A.K.) 
during the German occupation need hardly be cited here. 
With its apparatus demolished by the great betrayal of the 
Soviets, Polish resistance sustained a terrific setback. How- 
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ever, with a revived movement in the form of “Freedom 
and Independence” (WIN) since the war, close relations 
have persisted between this smaller group and the Ukrainian 
UPA. For example, on May 28, 1946, in an attack on 
MVD and Polish Security Police (U.B.P.) barracks in the 
little town of Hrubeshiw, detachments of UPA and WIN 
together released Polish and Ukrainian political prisoners, 
Mutual agreements between the two on the treatment of 
mixed populations in the border areas, the free exchange of 
literature and certain materiel, and the planning of joint 
operations have conspicuously characterized these relations. 
Until 1948 Polish and Ukrainian guerrilla units were active 
in the Bialowieza Forest. Similar cooperation exists today, 
and is reflected also between the aiding populations. As 
pointed out accurately in a recent issue of the Polish weekly, 
“Polak”, published in the British Zone of Germany, “In 
contrast to the period of Nazi occupation, relations between 
the Polish and Ukrainian populations are excellent. The 
attitude of the Russian authorities toward the Poles and the 
Ukrainians is the same, and, in consequence, these peoples 
have developed an attitude of complete tolerance toward 
each other, joining their efforts to resist Communization 
and Russification”’. 

As for Russia, neither during the past war nor, unfor- 
tunately, since has there appeared any concrete evidence of 
anti-communist resistance on the terrain of ethnic Russia. 
Some irresponsible propagandists have endeavored to usurp 
the resistance feats of other nations to fill in this regrettable 
gap, but objective and honest observers have thwarted such 
attempts at gross misrepresentation, As one of these ob- 
servers and a leading Russian democrat, R. A. Abramovich 
recently observed as follows: I am sorry to be obliged to 
say at the very beginning, that there is no illegal under- 
ground organization at all in Russia proper which could 
carry on active anti-Communist propaganda”. However, 
though this is true, several imprints of dissidence have been 
achieved among Soviet troops in East Germany and Austria 
by the efforts of the Russian N.T.S. and other émigré groups 
operating in Western Europe. 


UKRAINIAN INSURGENCE: PREEMINENT EXAMPLE 
OF ORGANIZED RESISTANCE 


In all responsible quarters it is generally conceded that 
on the basis of its confirmed record, Ukrainian insurgence 
stands as the preeminent example of organized resistance. 
On his arrival here two years ago, the renowned Lithu- 
anian leader, Msgr. Mykolas Krupavicius, observed that of 
all the national underground systems “the most gallant and 
active is the Ukrainian underground fighting for the liber- 
ation of its people”. With its broad base of popular support 
it could scarcely be otherwise. For as William Henry 
Chamberlin, the eminent American writer, has candidly 
stated, “No people in Europe have a better fighting anti- 
communist record than the Ukrainians”. Not only the vast 
majority of the 40 million Ukrainians who constitute the 
second largest Slavic nation and the second largest nation 
in the Soviet Union, but every non-communist Ukrainian 
organization in the free world supports the Ukrainian un- 
derground. For these several reasons, then, it will profit us 
immeasurably to concentrate on this phenomenon, a pattern 
for all underground, for an operational understanding of 
the development and activities of an anti-Soviet underground 
in action today, 

The full epic of Ukrainian insurgence is yet to be written, 
but we can nevertheless bear on its major episodes. Organ- 
ized Ukrainian insurgence today represents an advanced 
stage of a national resistance movement that commenced in 
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1920 with the destruction of the independent Ukrainian 
National Republic by Soviet Russian aggression. This im- 
perialistic conquest was the earliest thread in the pattern 
of Soviet Russian expansion that we have been witnessing 
these past twelve years. Since that fateful year Ukraine has 
consistently been an area of unrest and danger to entrenched 
Soviet authority. Abetting resistance in Soviet Ukraine were 
the political groups and organizations of Western Ukraine, 
then under Poland. Notable among these was the military 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN), formed 
in 1929 under the leadership of Colonel Eugene Konovalets. 
That Stalin feared this man was amply demonstrated by his 
assassination in Rotterdam on May 28, 1938 by a Red agent. 
Confirming this in his comments on the stupidity of the 
Nazi Germans in Ukraine in 1941 is Colonel Kiril D. 
Kalinov, a Soviet deserter and former member of the Soviet 
general staff. Writing in the “Figaro Literaire” in Paris, 
December 3, 1949, he says, ““The disappearance of Kono- 
valets, who was murdered on the eve of the war by one of 
the NKVD agents in Rotterdam, in great measure con- 
tributed to the weakening of moral of the Ukrainian soldiers. 
We were greatly surprised that the Germans did not take 
advantage of these traitors’. Traitors, of course, to Stalin. 


The broad foundation of the current Ukrainian under- 
ground system was laid in the early part of World War II. 
With the outbreak of the Soviet-German phase of the war 
in June, 1941, Ukrainians, Byelorussians, and the Caucasian 
peoples saw in the German invasion their long-awaited op- 
portunity for a decisive break with Soviet Russia. On June 
30, 1941, in Lvov, the capital of Western Ukraine, the 
independence of Ukraine was hastily proclaimed, and the 
event was celebrated in every part of Ukraine from which 
the Red forces retreated. For the first six months of the 
Soviet-German conflict, the peripheral non-Russian nations 
of the Soviet Union offered no resistance to the Germans, 
and over 2 million Red Army men willingly surrendered 
in the fervent hope of taking up arms against the Soviets to 
realize the freedom of their respective peoples. Military 
students of this under-publicized episode of the war readily 
admit that had this come to pass, the Soviet power would 
have certainly collapsed. Read Erich Kern’s “Dance of 
Death” for the greatest political blunder of the century— 
the ruthless Nazi repression of the freedom movements of 
these anti-Soviet non-Russian peoples. It was this repression 
that led to the organized formation of Ukrainian resistance 
spearheaded by the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA- 
Ukrainska Povstancha Armia) in the Fall of 1942. 

The UPA is a centralized outfit consisting of many 
groups, such as the old OUN, and commanded by a High 
Military Command with a Commander-in-Chief. During 
the war its numbers ranged over 100,000 men: today they 
range from 20,000 to 30,000 partisans, discounting the in- 
calculable supporters of the general population. Necessarily 
operating with smaller units today, UPA is divided into 
three groups—U PA-Group North, Group West, and Group 
South—, each command embracing several territorial dis- 
tricts. Consisting about equally of both West and Eastern 
Ukrainians, UPA operates mainly from the Carpathian 
Mountain region because of the protective terrain. It politi- 
cal cells, however, extend from Eastern Germany to Odessa, 
the Crimea, and the Donetz Basin, and are guided by the 
political arm of UPA, the Supreme Ukrainian Liberation 
Council (UHVR). Since the destruction of the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church in 1945, UPA has maintained an under- 
ground Ukrainian Catholic Church run by priests who have 
entered its ranks. Orthodoxy has its representation, too. 


During the war and now, the UPA has sustained itself 
entirely on what it has been able to capture from the enemy 
and what popular support could afford. Its efficient organi- 
zation includes a school for officers’ candidates, a Ukrainian 
Red Cross unit with underground hospitals and dispensaries 
manned by able Jewish Ukrainian doctors and numerous 
publications, as ““The Insurgent’’, “Idea and Action”, “The 
Defense of Ukraine”, and a satirical paper called ‘Pepper’. 
The objectives of UPA are the objectives of the Ukrainian 
people: The right of self-determination in an independent 
national state, the establishment of a just social order in 
Ukraine, and close collaboration with other anti-Soviet peo- 
ples, including the Russian, for the defeat of Soviet Russian 
imperialism and the realization of similar ends in these 
neighboring countries. In a UPA proclamation directed to 
the Russian people, it is expressly stated that “In no wise 
are we fighting against the Russian people, but we do fight 
against the Russian Bolshevik imperialists, that is, those 
Russian elements as well as other nationalities which are re- 
lying upon Moscow as the center of their empire. . . . 
Towards the Russian people who were exploited by Czar- 
ism and now are persecuted by Bolshevism, we, Ukrainian 
insurgents and the Ukrainian people as a whole, who are 
fighting for the freedom and independence of their country, 
would like to live in the closest possible friendship and co- 
operation when they will be free in their future and demo- 
cratic state.” 


The story of UPA’s activities to the present day encom- 
passes not only countless forays and skirmishes with both 
German Nazism and Soviet imperialism but also innumber- 
able major battles, a basic participation in a critical turning- 
point of the war, salient assassinations, and extensive politi- 
cal conspiracy. Time forbids an adequate description of 
these activities, but let me cite some highlights of this epic. 
During the war, until the German defeat at Stalingrad, 
whole provinces in Ukraine fell under the control of UPA, 
such as Volhynia, Polisia and others. Taken from German 
archives is a report submitted by Ministerial-direktor Tau- 
bert, dated October 21, 1943. It reads: “As known, the 
whole of Volhynia is in the hands of the partisans. It is 
strange and surprising that these partisans are not Bolshe- 
vists but exclusively Ukrainian partisans (nationalists, fol- 
lowers of Bandera and Melnik)”. As a matter of fact, by 
July 10, 1943, the communiques of the UPA High Com- 
mand showed the destruction of hundreds of Red Partisan 
groups. By 1944 these areas were cleared entirely of Red 
partisans. We are told that the German failure to seize 
Stalingrad was attributable to increasing lack of supplies 
caused by severed lines of communication in the rear, Un- 
aware of the situation in Ukraine, Western journalists ac- 
cepted the Soviet-created myth that Bolshevik partisans were 
responsible for this. The true fact is that the frequent de- 
railments of the main Lublin-Sarny-Kiev and the Zdolbrinw- 
Koziatyn-Kiev railroads occurred in territory dominated by 
UPA. 

Another significant fact is that in their drive into Central 
Europe, the Soviets insured their rear by stationing approxi- 
mately two million Soviet soldiers in Ukraine. Also human 
trophies are indispensable to the growth of any underground, 
and the UPA is certainly not without its impressive gallery. 
In May, 1943, it ambushed and slew General Viktor Lutze, 
Chief of Hitler’s S. A., and his entire staff on a road be- 
tween Kovel and Brest-Litovsk. In February, 1944, a UPA 
unit attacked in the vicinity of Kremianets the staff of Gen- 
eral Vatutin, Marshal of the Soviet Union, mortally wound- 
ing the General. In March, 1947, the pro-Red Polish Vice- 
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Minister of War, General Karol Swierczewski (the “Gen- 
eral Walter” of the Spanish Civil War) was slain by UPA 
fighters. The following year Lt. General Moskalenko, a 
high-ranking officer of the MVD, perished in Ukraine at 
the hands of UPA. On the basis of incomplete reports as 
of January 1, 1951, over 35,000 officers, both commissioned 
and non-commissioned, of the MGB and the MVD have 
been liquidated by UPA since 1945. 

In the Fall of 1947, when several UPA contingents en- 
tered the American zone of Germany, living proof was pro- 
vided to dispel any doubts harbored by the free world about 
active Ukrainian resistance. During the war both German 
and Red propaganda sought to discredit UPA in the eyes of 
of its own people, but the exploits of UPA destroyed the 
myth of Soviet invincibility and made it the symbol of 
struggle and hope for all the non-Russian peoples combatting 
the imperialism of Germany and Russia. In Soviet eyes, 
before they were “remnants of Hitlerite agents”; now they 
are “paid agents of Wall Street and the Vatican”. What- 
ever the Soviet characterization, the fearless men and women 
of UPA have been dangerous enough for a Zhukov to be 
sent from Berlin to Odessa in 1946; for a Kaganovich to 
be hurried to Ukraine in 1947; for a Svoboda to emphasize 
in the Czech parliament the danger of the “excellently 
trained and perfectly organized UPA”; for the USSR to 
enter into a military treaty with Poland and Czechoslovakia 
in May, 1947 to wipe out UPA; for Tvorba, communist 
organ in Czechoslovakia, to write in June, 1948, that “small 
but exceedingly well-equipped and well-disciplined UPA 
units have again broken into Czechoslovakia”; for Order 
No. 312 to be issued on December 30, 1949, over the signa- 
ture of Lt. Gen. M. Kovalchuk, Minister of Security in 
Kiev, promising pardon to Ukrainian resisters, particularly 
thousands of youth following the “order of the American- 
British warmongers; for Tass to report on November 23, 
1950 that a new Order has been introduced to award serv- 
ices in the campaign against “political bandits” in the Soviet 
Union. 

These few examples explain why the Kremlin today 
waxes nervous and hypersensitive over possible American 
support of the anti-Soviet undergrounds. Of necessity de- 
voted more to political propaganda than open military com- 
bat, UPA continues today to destroy MGB and MVD 
units, to infiltrate the Soviet Army of which 42% is non- 
Russian, to aid peasant resistance against the collectivization 
program, and to disseminate anti-Soviet propaganda. In the 
Fall of 1949, the Ministry of Soviet Armed Forces and of 
National Defense distributed among Soviet troops a pam- 
phlet entitled “Guard Your Military Secrets”, urging them 
to be especially alert for “Ukrainian spies’. In 1950 at 
least twenty-eight Soviet generals, admirals and other high 
officials were erased, many of whom, as Alexander Boy- 
chenko, leader in the Ukrainian Communist Party, and Lt. 
Gen. Porfiry Khandzibadze, a Georgian, were either con- 
nected with. or secret members of the Ukrainian under- 
ground. 

It was indeed a great loss to Ukrainian Insurgence when 
on March 5, 1950, Lt. Gen. Taras Chuprynka, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of UPA, was killed by MGB troops. 
People everywhere familiar with his heroism mourned his 
death. In his letter of December 5, 1950 to Ukrainian or- 
ganizations: in Western Europe, General Lucius D. Clay 
wrote, “I join you in your sorrow at the tragic death of 
General Chuprynka and in the confident hope that his loss 
will not have been in vain. Peoples who want to be free 
shall yet be free”. His position as Commander-in-Chief was 


taken by one of his closest aides, Col. Vasyl Koval, and 
contrary to the anxious hopes of the Kremlin, the movement 
continues with undiminished intensity. However, the pro- 
phetic words of General Chuprynka, conveyed to his troops 
in May, 1945, will be always recalled: ““The world has no 
peace as yet. The revolutionary movements of the oppressed 
peoples as well as the antagonism between the Western 
democracies and the U.S.S.R. will increase.” 


Tue Murvat Security Act or 1951 ANpb 
UNDERGROUND SUPPORT 


Through the remarkable and untiring efforts of Repre- 
sentative Charles J. Kersten of Wisconsin, provision was 
made in the Mutual Security Act of 1951 for the allocation 
of $100 million to care for escapees from Soviet-dominated 
lands and ‘‘to form such persons into elements of military 
forces supporting the North Atlantic Treaty organization or 
for other purposes”. The interpretation placed on this pro- 
vision by its sponsor embraces the formation of respective 
national military units attached to NATO and second, as- 
sistance to the national liberation movements behind the Iron 
Curtain. On November 11, at a huge anti-Soviet rally in 
New York, the Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 
expressed publicly its support of this interpretation and de- 
fined it further. Shortly thereafter, the Soviet government, 
through Mr. Gromyko and Mr. Vishinsky, protested that 
this provision constitutes an aggressive act of intervention 
in the domestic affairs of Central and East European coun- 
tries, and requested that this matter be placed on the agenda 
of the U.N. Assembly for debate, where it now stands. 

Most significant is the sensitive concern displayed by the 
Kremlin over this provision. It has good reason to be con- 
cerned. In this phase of cold war, support of the under- 
grounds can serve only to confuse, obstruct, weaken, and 
render psychologically uncertain any plans of further ag- 
gression contemplated by the Kremlin, And such aid can be 
effective both in Europe and Asia. In a possible hot war, 
our position will not be unlike that of the Germans in 
1941, faced with millions of allies in the very backyard of 
the Kremlin. But these will be more natural allies for us 
since their political ends are founded on our principles of 
political life. Containment is potentially suicidal for it can 
give concrete form to the very thought of Lenin that “Some 
day we shall force the United States to spend itself into 
destruction”, as he was reported to have said in 1924. 

That the Kremlin should protest against an alleged inter- 
vention in the domestic affairs of others is indescribably 
grotesque, to say the least. By demanding a debate on this 
provision in the U.N., the Kremlin provides our delegation 
an excellent opportunity to review its long background of 
aggressive intervention in foreign states from the very in- 
ception of Bolshevism thirty-four years ago. Moreover, aid 
given on application by certified underground representatives 
can scarcely be construed as intervention on our part in the 
domestic affairs of countries behind the Iron Curtain. In 
the short run, the Kersten amendment is to our advantage, 
for as James Burnham, the brilliant political analyst has 
said, “to keep even precariously alive a small detachment of 
the Ukrainian Insurgent Army is an unalloyed victory”. In 
the long run, too, it is to our advantage. For if, as President 
Truman stated last March, “The issue in Korea is the sur- 
vival of the principles on which we have built our countries. 
The principle of national independence and self-government 
is at stake there,” indeed, how more applicable for our sure 
victory over Soviet Russian imperialism is this same issue to 
the shackled nations in the Soviet Empire. 
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